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Ma. PascaL’s zeal did not evapo. 
> rate in the confutation of heresies; 
he paid diligent attention to himsclf, 
’ and seemed to be actuated by no other 
- desires, than those of walking worthy 
of his Christian vocation. ‘A devo. 
tion so sincere and fervent, an ex- 
ample of holy living so edifying, 
kindled, as it were, a flame in 
whole family, and even his father 
condescended to listen to his dis- 
courses, and to frame his conduct 
‘upon maxims delivered by the son. 
| His younger sister, a young 


1. 
Luc 


' whose genlus had gained hera most 
‘flattering reputation, was so deeply 
| impressed bythe conversation and life 

B of her brother, that she renounced 
‘the world, with all its seducing dis- 
tinctlons, and el sip herself wholly 
‘tothe service of God in the monas- 
‘teryof Port-Royal in the Fields; in 
hthis retirement she did honour tothe 
Institution, by a life exemplary and 
instructive ; but her career of piety 
was not of long duration, for she dicd 
the 4th of October, 1661, at the age 
of thirty-six. 

Mr. Pascal lost his father in 1651 ; 
his sister Jacqueline had entered into 
the convent of Port-Royal in the 
Melds in 16533 and his elder sister 
resided at Clermont with her hus- 
band, M. Perier, who held a public 
Situation in that province. Being 
thus separated from his family, and 
residing alone at Paris, under no 
restraint from the society and influ. 
fice of his relatives, he devoted his 
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lady of 
fine understanding, the brilliancy of 


to injure his health, and even to en- 
danger his life. The advice of his 
physicians, powerfully confirmed by 
the debility from which he suffered, 
induced him to suspend, absolutely, 
all application to study and mental 
excrtion, ta use moderate exercise 
in the open air, andto mix frequent- 
ly in general society. Although a 
soft tinge of melanc holy was visible 
in the manners and conversation of 
M. Pascal, yet his superior sense and 
great atlainments made bim always 
avery acceptable companion; and 
by associating more with the world, 
he acquired so much taste for society, 
that he even entertained some 
thoughts of entering into the married 
state. But an unexpected and ex. 
traordinary event interyv ned, which 
produced a remarkable an< A "Ma. 
nent change in his mode of life, and 
totaily subverted all his secular views 
and intentions. In the month of 
October, 1654, as he was one day 
taking his usual Crive ina coach and 
four, and was passins over the bridge 
of Neuilly, the two leading | 
became ungovernable, on a 
the bridge where 


horses 
nart of 
there was no para- 
pet, and plunged into the Scine. 
The first shock given by their sudden 

descent happily breke the 
which connected them to the hind 
horses and to the carrtave, so that 
the coach remained immoveable upon 
the very brink of the precipice. The 
concussion which the feeble and jan- 
guishing frame of Pascal sustained 
from thisaccident, may be easily con- 

celved : he lenenediately fainted, and 
remained during a considerable time’ 
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inthis state before he revived. His 
nerves were so violently egitated 
upon this occasion, that in many of 
the sleepless nights which occurred 
during the subsequent period of his 
life, his imagination was often strong: 
ly aud painfully impressed with the 
representation ofaculf, or precipice, 
by the side of his bed, from the edge 
of which he seemed ready to fall. 
‘he impaired state of health, from 
which M. Pascal had been long suf- 
ering, and the little benefit which he 
derived from medicine, had induced 
his physicians, as we have already 
observed, previously to this accident, 
to advise him to discontinue all se- 
vious studies, and to unbend his 
mind, by mixing in society and par- 
taking of its diversions, M. Pascal 
vas sensible of the danger to which 
he should be exposed on mixing 
treely with the world, where splendor 
and elegance might chain his atten- 
ition, or treacherous pleasures seduce 
his heart; but his excuses against 
compliance were not accepted, for it 
was urged, that to use every means 
forthe recovery of health wasa duty 
he owed to his friends and himself, 
During this period, it seems proba- 
hie that his religious fervours had 
cuffered some abatement ; which had 
not escaped the vigilant observation 
of his younger sister, since it is re- 
marked hkl Madame Perier, that, 
during t he time that be was follow. 
ing the pice of his physicians, he 
frequently visited his sister in her 
retirement, who quickly perceived 
an alteration In the manners and con- 
duct of her brother, which greatly 
distressed her. But the late event 
seemed to revive his religious Im- 
pressions : he regarded it as an In- 
timation sent to him from Heaven, 
to induce him torelinguish all secular 
eneazements, and tolive henceforth 
to Godalone. Hissister Jacquelime, 
actuated by atender concern for the 
welfare of his soul, became very ear- 
nest in remoustrating with him on 


the dangers to which he exposed 


himself, and in sericusly pressing 
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him to retura to his former precise. 
ness of conduct and sanctity of man. 
ners. Her endeavours were blessed 
with success: he saw it to be his 
indispensable duty ; and thus, she, 
who had been indebted to her brother 
(under God) for her first religious 
Impressions, was now, by the same 
grace, made an instrument of reyiy. 
ing his zeal andifervour. At thirty 
years of age, M. Pascal began his 
new course of life, by renouncing al! 
fellowship with the world and worldly 
men: he considered self-denial, ang 
the renunciation of vanity, as essen. 
tial to the Christian character, and 
therefore determined, through the 
remainder of his life, to die to the 
world, and live only to God. 

The complaints which had beer 
brought on M. Pascal by intense 
study, now seemed to increase daily ; 
and he would sometimes remark to 
his attendants, * that in the pursuit 
after human science, sickness always 
retarded his progress; but since his 
present business was to learn lessons 
of heavenly wisdom, afflictions would 
accclerate his advancement in divine 
knowledge.” 

In this school of Divine discipline, 
he became an admirable proficient in 
patient submission: he proved, in. 
deed, an eminent illustration of that 
beautiful sentiment, that religion 
is hke precious odours, most fragrant 
when it is burnt or crushed.” 

Among other instances of clicer- 
ful acquiescence with pain and _ its 
consequences, the following is re- 
corded ; which, though seemingly 
trivial, marks his character in 4 
striking manner. The disease un 
der which he laboured, had, for one 
of its symptoms, a considerable dil- 
ficuity in deglutition; so that he 
could not swallow liquids unless 
they were heated; and even then 
they must be taken down in very 
small quantities at atime. A com: 

plaint in his stomach rendered 1 
necessa ity for him to take medicine 
every other day during tree 
months. The physic that he took 
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was extremely unpleasant, but it Was 
rendered more nauseous by being 
heated before he cou!d swallow it; 
and in this state his stomach only re- 
ceived it by drops. M. Pascal was 
never heard to utter a complaining 
expression while engayed in this disa- 
gereeable course ; but steadily per- 
sisted in following the plan as long 
as his physician thoughtit necessary. 

It is certainly within the province 
of medical authority to prohibit an 
‘mmoderate attachment to study and 
sedentary employments, and to re- 
strain the feeble and debilitated from 
an uniue exertion of their intellectual 
faculties; to direct the use of exer- 
CiSes recreation, and such agreeable 
occupations as tend to refresh the 
mind,and abstract it from dwelling 
on present sufferings, or anticipating 
with anxiety the incursion of future 
evils. But to prescribe a life of 
amusement and dissipation as an im. 
portant auxiliary to medicine ; to ad- 
vise such indulgences as violate the 
tules of prudence, and infringe the 
precepts of morality, under the spe- 
cious pretext of relieving actual or 
imaginary sufferings, is equally at 
variance with humanity and charity. 
The fantastic diversions of the age 
may indeed obstruct the current of 
erious sorrow, or suppress the voice 
vi solemn reflecuion ; they may repel 
that train of sober thinking which 
conducts to penitential remorse, and 
a dereliction of secular vanities ; but, 
while they act as an opiate on a mor- 
ail mind, they render the unhappy 
cufferer equally inapprehensive of his 
present danger and of his future 
destiny. “ Which condition,” says 
St. Austin, “calls for the greater 
commiseration,—that of the man, 
who, being in a state of great wretch- 
edness, is conscious Oi his situation ; 
or of him, who, being plunged into 
the most deplorable misery, remains 
unconscious of it, and is wholly unaf- 
lected with his sad condition? The 
sick man, who has recourse toamuse- 
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ment and dissipation, as remedies 
against the progress of a menta! dis- 
temper, or as means tO suppress tuc 
awlul forebodings of his own con- 
science, betrays a folly similar to tha: 
of the combatant, who should close 
his eyes amidst the dangers of an en- 
gagement, as a protecuon avainst 
the messenger of death. 

The better to accomplish the de- 
sign of separating himself from al! 
seducing or unprofitable acquaintance, 
he retired for some time Into the 
country ; and upon his return he 
made his love of privacy so yery con- 
spicuous, that the world soon left 
him in an undisturbed possession of 
that leisure and retirement he so ar- 
dently desired. When M. Pascal set 
Gut, as it were, anew in the Christian 
life, the two principal maxims which 
he adopted were these, that he would 
renounce all pleasure, and lay aside 
all superfluity. In conformity with 
this plan, he dispensed as much as 
possible with the attendance of his 
servants; he made his own bed; al- 
ways went into the kitchen, to bring 
away his food when it was dressed ; 
and only employed his domestics in 
such services as he could not with 
any convenience renderto himself. He 
now employed the most considerable 
portion of his time in devotional ex- 
ercises, and the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. The state of mind with 
which he pursued this study, may be 
collected tram asentiment which he 
often repeated,—** that the sacred 
writings are not so much addressed 
to the understanding as to the heart; 
and that, consequently, he whe pur- 
poses by the mere efforts of genius 
and Intellectual acuteness to pene- 
trate into those oracles of spiritual 
truth, will be more likcly to meet 
with obscurity than information : they 
ought to be read with the same spirit 
with which they were written; and 
are only intelligible to those whose 
hearts are suitably prepared by divino 
erace,” 
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Mi. Paseal was endowed with so 
retentive a memory, that he said he 
never forgot any thing which he 
wished to remember, This icnacity 
of impressions was remarkably exhi- 
bited in his knowledge of the Bible ; 
for he could accurately refer to any 
chapter and verse it was necessary to 
quote, and always quoted a text with 
uncommon precision. He possessed 
hikewise an admirable eloquence of 
discourse, so that be always expres- 
sed himself in society with great cor- 
reciness und facility. He was so 
ereat a master of style, that he not 
only could deliver perspicuously 
whatever he chose to say, but could 
say it in what manner he pleased: 
he consequently adapted his lan- 
ruage and expressions with such 
propricty to his company, that his 
eonversation was always luminous, 
instructive, and delightful.* — ITlis 
writings exhibit a mind comprehen- 
sive, vigorous, and sublime ; his rea- 
soning was nervous, manly,and acute : 
his style noble, animated, and per- 
spicuous ; always well adapted to the 
subjects under ciscussion; often en- 
livened by grave humour or clegant 
wit, and occasionally rising to the 
majesty and force of an impassioned 
and irresistible eloquence. His Let- 
ters to a Provincial, first published 
in 1656, may be classed among the 
finest productions of taste and genlus 
in that or anv succeeding age. 

Aladame Perier. M. Pascal’s sis- 

ev, to Whom the world is chicdy in- 
debted for the memorials of her 
brother’s life, introduces a circum- 
stance, Wilco shali be related nearly 
an ber own words.“ About this me 
it pleased Ged to cure my daughter 
of a fistula fachrymatis, which had 
made so great a progress in three 
vears and a hall, that purulent mat- 
ter issued not only from the eye, but 
from the nose and the mouth, ‘The 

* Vide Pascal’s Addresses to the Duke 
de Roannez, in the first volume of the 
Christian Observer, 


most eminent surgeonsin Paris jude. 
ed this fistula to be, in its own hature, 
incurable ; but by the touch of a holy 
thorn, she was cured in a moment. 
‘This miracle has been authenticated 
by the attestations of some of the 
most celebrated physicians and sur. 
eeons in France, and was afterwards 
authorized by a solemn decision of 
the church. My brother was so sen. 
sibiy affected by this instance of the 
Divine favour, that he regarded it as 
if conferred upon himself; since she 
who had received the benefit, besides 
her proximity of blood, was his spi. 
ritual daughterin baptism. His soul 
indced was penetrated in so lively a 
manner with joy and gratitude, that 
this event engaged his contempla. 
tions for a considerable time ; and as 
a fruit of these reflections, he com. 
posed some interesting thoughts on 
miracles.” 

As the account of this miracle, 
given by M. Bossut, in his edition of 
the Works of Pascal, is somewhat 
different from the relation of Ma- 
dame Perier, and contains a few ad: 
ditional circumstances, it shall be 
here subjoined. 

“Pascal had been convinced, by 
the miracles periormed at the period 
of the first establishment of religion, 
that God has more than once inter- 
rupted the ordinary course of the 
Jaws of nature, for the purpose of in- 
siructing mankind, Being persuad- 
ed that the same Providence ceases 
not to watch over the church, he be- 
lieved that even now it is sometimes 
inanifested by miraculous interposi- 
tions ; and he observed,as he thought, 
an instance of this, in an extraordina- 
ry event, which occurred whilst he 
was Combating the corrupt morals of 
the Jesuits. A daughter of M. and 
Madame Perier, named Margaret, a 
resident in the convent of Port-Royal 
at Paris,aged between ten and eleven 
years, had been afflicted during three 
years and a half with a fistula lachry- 
malis of the worst species, which 
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discharged purulent matter by the 
eye, by the nose, and by the mouth, 
that was intolerably offensive. On 
Friday, March 24th, 1656, she was 
touched with the relic of the holy 
thorn, which had been sent to the 
convent of Port-Royal, by M. de la 
Poterie, an ecclesiastic of great pie- 
ty; and it is asserted that she was 
instantly cured. Racine, in his his- 
tory of Port-Royal, says, that such 
was the silence habitually maintained 
in this convent, that, at a period of 
more than six days after this miracle 
ad taken place, there were some of 
the sisters who had not even heard it 
mentioned. It is not in the ordinary 
course of events, for those whose faith 
js the most ardent, to see a miracle 
performed under their eyes, without 
being strack with astonishment, and 
being eager to glorify God by com- 
municating it to others. he re- 
serve of the nuns of Port-Royal, on 
this occasion, may appear calculated 
to excite doubts In the minds of some 
persons respecting the truth of the 
fact asserted : but to minds more fa- 
vourably disposed, it will shew that 
the cure of the young lady was not 
one of those previously prepared en- 
gines, one of those pious artifices, in 
which the heads of a party too fre- 
quently allow themselves, for the 
sake of drawing over to their side 
the credulous mulutude. 

“ The directors of Port-Royal, sin- 
cerely convinced of the truth of the 
miracle, did not think themselves 
permitted to conceal so signal an in- 
stance of the favour of Providence, 
and one which reflected so much 
honour on the Catholic religion, at 
the same time that it was so well cal- 
culated to render their own Cause 
trlumphant. They sought to give 
the greatest possible authenticity to 
the fact. Four celebrated physicians, 
and several surgeons, who had previ- 
ously examined and treated the dis- 
case, certified that the cure of it was 
‘mpossible by human means, and that 
tt must have been supernatural. The 
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miracle was published with the so- 
lemn attestation of the Vicars-Gene- 
ral, who administered the affairs of 
the diocese of Paris, in the absence 
of the Cardinal de Retz. The man- 
ner in which it was received by the 
public, completed the confusion of 
the Jesuits. They denied its reality ; 
and as the ground of their disbelief, 
they employed this ridiculous argu- 
ment :—‘ The miracle must be false ; 
since Port-Royal is heretical, and God 
never performs miracles in bebalf of 
heretics.” It was replied to them: 
The miracle is undeniable ; you can- 
not call in question an. established 
fact : the Jansenists, therefore, are in 
the right, and you are calumniators, 
A particular circumstance gave 
weight to this reasoning: the holy 
relic wrought no miracles, except at 
Port-Royal: when transferred to the 
convent of the Ursulines, or the Car- 
melites, it did not perform any ; ‘ be- 
cause these nuns had no eneinies, and 
therefore, as they themselves said, 
they had no need that God should 
work a miracle to prove that he is 
with them.’ Pious persons were 
offended at the Jesuits; men of wit 
and satire ridiculed them; and no. 
thing was wanting to complcte the 
triumph of the Jansenists. Pascal 
remained satisfied that the cure of his 
niece was the work of God; and this 
voung lady had the same conviction ; 
—a conviction that she retained dur- 
ing her life, which was prolonged to 
ugreat age. The belief in a parti- 
cular miracle, which is neither relat- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures, nor sanc- 
tioned by the decisions of the church, 
is not a matter in which our faith is 
concerned: the question reduces it- 
self to a simple point of fact, upon 
which opinions may vary. But the 
sincerity and the candour of Pascal 
do not admit of being called in ques- 
tion: his rectitude and love of truth 
have never been found defective In- 
deed, there are none with whom his 
authority ought not to be of great 
weight; ifhe was deceived, we must 
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respect himeven inhis crror; and we 
should reflect that it is natural for a 
suffering Christian to receive, with 
humble and grateful faith, the conso- 
lations which relicion appears to of- 
fer him, without first submitting 
them to the rigorous examination of 
a cold and distrustiul seepticism.” 

A few remarks shall be offered on 
the preceding narratives, as intro- 
ductory to a more enle rg ed discus- 
sion of the subrect cle 

This child, we are to!d, was afflict- 
ed with a fistula lachryinalis. which 
is a disease = uitects the selt parts, 
and sometimes the bone, at ie inner 
angle ofthe eye. “Vine compl 


of yyeara 


plaint 1s 
usually attended with an obstruction 
ef the ducts that convey the tears 
into the nose; hence matter iorms 
in the part, which bursts through 
the skin, and ts dischareed external- 
ly. Mad. Perier informs us, that 
the matter was discharged by the eye, 
the nose,and the mouth. These ex- 
pressions are extremely formidable, 
when read by a person who Is unac- 
quainted with the nature of the com 
plaint ; but in reality they are decisive 
proofs of the mildness of the disease. 
They shew that the tubes passing 
from the eyelids inio the lachrymal 
sac, and the duct gaing from thence 
into the nose, were free from ob. 
structions ; and it is in consequence 
of the nasal ducts beine pervious, that 
the matter will sometimes fall into 
the eonath. Thus we may redi ~~ 
this frightiul inigeoniane t 
order of minor importance, ae 
sometimes recuires but little me sonny 
assistance, and admits of a cu e by 


ry 
- 
b 


the natural efforts of the constitution. 
But we are informed “that the phy- 
sicians and surgeons pedped i t to be 


inits own nature incurabie.” ff Mad. 
Perier did not misuaderstand the 


epinion they delivered, the decision 
maey be impuied to the imperfection 
of surgery at that period, or to the 
unskilfulness of those whom she con. 
sulced, with more probability than to 
the wWwremediable character of the 
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disease. The most scrious part of 
the difficulty in this narrative, is the 
suddenness of the cure, which Mad. 
Perier affirms ** was compieted in a 
moment.” If weare toreceive these 
expressions strictly and literally, the 
cure must be allowed to be a very ex. 
traordinary one, and not explicable 
according to physical principles, or 
common experience. W hatever opi. 
nions may be formed of the correct- 
ness with which this narrative has 
been detailed, no one would be jus. 
tified, at this period,in imputing a 
studied want of veracity to Mad, Pe- 
rier, or an intentional dishonesty to 
Pascal and the Jansenists: yet when 
It is recollected, that, at the time 
when this event is sald to have oc. 
curred, the friends of Port-Royal 
were cneaged in discussions which 
endangered not only the reputation 
but the very existence of that society, 
it may be consistent with candour 
and charity to suppose that the fer- 
ment and agitation of mind, connected 
with a state of daily conflict and per- 
secution, gave a tinge and colouring 
to some of the circumstances of a 
story, Which might still be substan- 
tially true. 
(To be continued.) 


Ee 


LETTER OF MR. CUNINGHAME ON 
THE PROPHECIES. 


(Concluded from p. 430.) 


Berore | close, I must request 
your permission to say a few words 
in reply to some strictures upon my 
theory of the - by a writer of 
the present day. Mr. Frere, in his 
volume on pi anes, | yas undertaken 
to shew the inconclusiveness of my 
arguments to prove that the vials 
are synchronical. The first argu- 
ment which I have advanced to 
prove this point, is mict, upon the 
part of Mr. Frere, by a denial that 
the earthquake in Rev. x1. 19 takes 


place immediately on the sounding 


of the seventh trumpct, or, in other 
words, immediately on the opening 
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of the temple in heaven. Now Mr. 
Frere himself admits, that in Rev. 
xv. 5, 6, the ponents which is parallel 
to chap. xi. . the seven angels 
with the vials pa outof the temple 
as soon asit is ofiened. Butif the 
language of chap. XV. 95 be thus un- 
dersiood, then the similar language 
of chap. xi. 19 must also be interpret- 
ed ona like principle ; and we must 
infer from it, that the carthquake 


immediately succeeded the ofiening of 


the temple. If, in two parallel pf! 
synchronical passages, an expositor 
be at liberty to aner geet similar forms 
of expression upon dissimilar princi- 
ples, the Apocalypse is rendered un- 
intelligible. 

Instead of directly answering my 
second reason for the parallelism of 
the vials, Mr. Drere attempts to over. 
it by a sort cf indirect argu- 
ment. He first represents it (but 
without any truth, as 1 shall after- 
wards shew) to be “ founded upon 
the supposition, that the period of the 
axth seal synchronises with that of 
ihe seventh trumpet.”? He then 
endeavours to combat the correctness 
of this synchronism, and infers, that, 
since my scheme of the vials Is only 
a consequence of another false ar- 
rangement, it must be erroneous.® 
That IT have here correctly appre- 
uended Mr. Frere’s meaning, ap- 
pears pretty evident from several 
other passages of his book. Thus, 
inpages 69 and 70, he s says, that I 
adopted my synchronical view of the 
vials because the consistency of my 
scheme of the seals and trumpets 
required it. In page 71, he thus ex- 
presses himself, with reference to 
my scheme: ** a commentator cannot 
make the seventh seal to precede the 
second, third, &c, without discover- 
ing that oscil obliges him to 
make the seven successive vials syn. 
chronical.”? 

In these different passages, it is 
hianiiest that Mr. Frere means to 
epresent me as having contrived my 
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* Frere’s Combined View 
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scheme of the vials, and deranged 
the vials from their proper order, for 
the purpose of ——s consisten- 
cy with my previously formed theory 
of : e sculs. 

Now to all this, my short and sim. 
si reply is, that Mr, Frere has in- 
cautiously, and Iam persuaded un- 
intentionally, fallen into a mistake. 
My scheme of the vials was laid 
before the public In the year 1808, 
and is to be found in your 7th vol. p. 
759—764, My theory of the seals 
was adopted by me from the work 
of Archdcacon Woodhouse on the 
Apec aly pse ; sand I did not meet with 
this work till two or three years after 
my oor on the vials had appeared. 
It is evident, therefore, that Mr. 
Frere’s con jec tures, aS to the order 
and manner in which my inquiries 
were conducted, are directly the re- 
verse of taat which 1s rue. } shall 
add, that, even if my theory of the 
seals were overthrown, it would not 
affect my scheme of the vials, &c. 

Since, however, Mr. Frere has 
said so much against that part of my 
scheme which makes the sixth seal 
to synchronise with the seventh 
trumpet, I shail bere point out an 
error into which he has fallen in his 
reasoning upon this point. 

Mr. Irere thus reasons :—In Rey. 
vl. 17, the day of wrath is said to be 
come at the close of the sixth seal ; 
but in Rev, xi. 18 the day of wrath is 
said to be arrived at the commence- 
ment of the seventh trumpet : there 
fore, since the close of the sixth seal 
and the commencement of the 
seventh trumpet both synchronise 
with the day of wrath, they must 
synchronise with cach other; and it 
follow: 3, that the sixth seal precedes 
the seventh trumpet, instead of being 
parallel with it.—Such is Mr. Frere’s 
argument, when reduced to the syl- 
logistt c form; and I have no fault to 
find with the conciusion, if the pre- 
a ne correct. But, sir, there is 
a mistake in the premises. In Rev. 
vi. 17 1s expressed, not the coming 
of the day of wrath, butthe tardy and 
unwi ling conviction of the ines and 
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nobles and inhabitants of the earth 
that the day of wrath is come, from 
their having already experienced the 
effects of the Divine wrath in the 
awful judgments of the sixth seal, 
described in the preceding verses. 
This conviction is for a long time 
resisted, but at length the increasing 
displays of the Divine wrath force it 
upon the minds of the highest po- 
tentates of the earth, and compel 
them to use the words put into their 
mouths in this passage. On the 
contrary, in Rev. xi. 18, is expressed 
the thanksgiving of the church in 
heaven that the day of wrath is come, 
before any of the judgments of that 
period are actually inflicted. The 
preceding argument of Mr. Frere, 
is, therefore, founded on the palpa- 
ble mistake of assigning the same 
date in time to the discernment by 
the church in heaven of the arrival of 
the day of wrath, and to the slow un- 
willing conviction of the wicked upon 
earth that this awful period is come. 

I cannot follow Mr. Frere through 
his remaining observations on my 
theory of the vials. He denies that 
the events of the last twenty-three 
years are to be considered as a_con- 
tinuation of the earthquake which 
took place at the French Revolution. 
He admits that Revolution to have 
been a symbolical earthquake ; but 
thinks that it terminated on the 10th 
August, !792, and that the events 
subsequent to that time are not of a 
nature to be represented by the sym- 
bol of an earthquake. It seems only 
necessary for me to state this notion 
of Mr. Frere, and to remark, in an- 
swer to it, that even those persons 
who have spoken of the condition of 
Europe since the French Revolution, 
without a reference to prophecy, 
have not uncommonly described it in 
the figurative language of its being 
one continued convulsion of the ele- 
ments. In his 63d page, Mr. Frere 
has made use of an arithmetical ar- 
gument, aguinst my arrangement of 
rhe vinls. which I do not understand. 
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In another place he charges upon 
my system the effect of blending to- 
gether the different periods of the 
Apocalypse, * whereby it is deprived 
of all its authority and evidence.” 
He alleges, “ that there is a want of 
character and feature In my system,” 
and that its tendency is to render the 
“© Apocalypse so fusile, as to run Into 
any mould and take any sbape the 
ingenuity of the commentator may 
divise.”’ 

These observations, though abun. 
dantly severe, have nothing in them 
ofan argumentative nature ; I there- 
fore do not feel myself called upon 
to answer them. 

I shall conclude by assuring Mr. 
Frere, that though, in my bumble 
opinion, his arrangementof the Apo- 
calypse ts erroneous, yet I shall en- 
deavour to divest myself of all pre- 
judice in examining his objections to 
my own system. But 1 must add, 
that all the leading points of my 
scheme were subjected to a severe 
scrutiny In my own mind, before I 
adopted them. Indeed, I should not 
have presumed to offer to the public 
my first crude and __ ill-digested 
thoughts upon such a subject as the 
Divine word of prophecy. I am, &c. 

WM. CUNINGHAME 


P. S.—In my paper on the vials, 
and likewise my work on the Apo- 
calypse. I advanced an opinion 
contrary to the sentiments of aimost 
every modern interpreter—that the 
eighih form of government of the 
Bestial empire (see Rev. xvii. 8 
and 11) was sull future. [ yet 
adhere to this opinion; and indeed 
recent events confirm me in it more 
and more. But it now scems pro 
bauble that I entirely erred in sup- 
posing that Bonaparte was to be 
the instrument of fulfilling this part 
of the prophecy, contained in Rev. 
xvii. His power seems at length 
to be brought to an end. My 
error in this respect does not. 
however, affect the 
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the opinion, that, before the destruc- 
tion of the Roman empire, the Ro. 
man imperial digniues are to be 
vevived; nor does the mistake altud- 


ed to interfere with my scheme of 


Apocalyptic synchronisms, or my 
general system of interpretation, 


—- eg Fie - 


To the Editor of the Christan Obscrver, 


[ sHOULD not have thought i worth 
my while to take any further notice 
of anattempt to vindicate Mr. Penn’s 


extraordinary view of the prophecy of 


Gog and Magog, which has been 
made by yourcorrespondent M.J.A., 
if that correspondent had not been 
pleased grossly to misrepresent me in 
your Number for June last, p. 565. 
IIe asserts, that the whole of what I 
have suid relative to the pretended 
descentofthe Scythians from Magog, 
amounts to this:——* That Josephus 
was not to be believed, when he af- 
firmed the Scythians to have been the 


_ descendants of Masog ; but that Ae 


‘the Inquirer) was, when he affirm. 
el the contrary.” 

In making this assertion, if M. J. 
A. believed himself to be speaking 


the truth, he can very little have at- 
tended to what I wrote on the subject. 


mere affirmation of 
F another mere affirmation of my own ; 


Ile represents me as rebutting @ 
Josephus, by 


-and is thus pleased to fasten upon 
me an absurdity. which is altogether 
sof his own excogitation. 

© Josehhus does indeed make a mere 
bessertion, that the Scythians (as he 
acknowledges that people to have 
scalled themselves) were the children 
fof Magog : but did Z repel this sim. 
wile assertion by another simple asser. 
von to the contrary ; and did Zrequire 
your readers to prefer my bare affir- 
mation ‘yo his bare affirmation, as M. 
J. A. thinks it expedient to represent 
the matter? Nothing of the kind 
pO the contrary, I said, that, if we 
believed Josephus, we must believe 

Christ. Observ. No. 164. 
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him on his dare assertion, without a 
shacow of historical proof; whereas 
there was yet extant a variety of his- 
torical facts and documents, which 
absolutely demonstrated that the 
Seythians were mot descended from 
Magog, but from an enurely differ- 
cnt patriarch. So far, in short, from 
requiring the reader to take my dare 
affirmation in preference to that of 
Josephus, I distincily stated, that the 
affirmation of Josephus was Capable of 
being easily overthrown dy @ direct 
reference to historical documents, 
These, indeed, I did not bring for- 
vard, because they were not calcu. 
ated for your publication—a matter 
which I distinctly stated: but I never 
either have opposed, or thought of 
opposing, my éere affirmation to the 
bare affirmation of Josephus. 

So much for my affirmation. In 
return, I should be glad to hear some 
account of one hazardced by M. J. A. 
He says (p. 366,) that » yevee dutm may 
surely be rendered that same generae 
tron. | have always been taught to 
understand, that o avres, NOL o ovTeg, is 
the Greek phrase which denotes the 
Your correspondent, however, 
asserts, that such is the tmport of 9 
aut, Which every school-boy knows 
to be the feminine of o &705. Ifhe will 
frrove his assertion by a reference to 
any Greek I shall be happy 


E2ME, 


author, 4 
to attend to it: at present [I can only 
say, that I am nat aware of o ovze: 
ever bearing such a sense. 

N INQUIRER. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I RESUME my examination of part of 
the third chapter of Dr. Mavrsh’s 
Comparative View of the Churches 
of England and Rome (see p. 227,) 
under a strong linpression of the dan- 
well- 
founded reputation for argumetta. 
tive powers and 

Dr. Marsh, L cannot help think- 


eer which attends a high and 
logical dexterity, 
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ing, would never have brought for- 
ward so new, so erroneous, and so 
dangerous a doctrine upon the mo- 
mentous subject of justification, if 
he had not confided in his contro- 
versial eminence ; if he had not wish- 
ed to surpass all his predecessors and 
confederates, as wellas to overwhelm 
his antagonists, by some unexpected 
stroke of argumentation, some un- 
explored and surprising train of rea- 
soning. 

Justification, as explained in the 
Lith, 12th, and 13th Articles of our 
Church, is the subject which Dr. 
Marsh proposes to consider, and, 
rightly dividing the truth, to draw 
from them the full view which our 
church entertains of this most es- 
sential point in religion,—a view 
distinguished from the tenets of the 
church of Rome, on the one hand, 
and {rem a fatal error of certain 
Protestants, on the other. 

To follow him through the whole 
chain of his arguments, and to un- 
ravel the certainly ingenious sophis- 
try of his fictitious controversialist 
on the Papal side, would be tedious 
to your readers, and irrelevant to my 
present purpose. His capital argu. 
ment is obviously, and by his own 
express declaration, the distznction 
between justifying and lively faith. 
ile says, ‘* According to the tenets 
of our church, justifying faith neither 
is, nor can be, lively faith.” 

By this distinction our Articles are 
to be delivered from their approach- 
ing contact with their abhorred rivals, 
the decrees of the Council of Trent: 
By this distinction the hitherto toiled 
defender of the Church of England 
is to quash the triumphant boast of 
his subtle antagonist: By t/vs dis- 
rinciion “the numerous Inconsisten. 
cies and contradictions, in which the 
doctrine of justification has within 
these few years beeninvolved,” are to 
be entirely done away ; and that 
doctrine, by these means of course, 
established upon principles sound and 
invariable, and rendered capable of 
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producing the most salutary effects, 

Such are the happy results which 
Dr. Marsh appears to expect from 
this his new hypothesis, from this at 
least unusual inference, which he 
professes toderive from the authentic 
representations of the doctrines of 
our church. 

It becomes, then, my business to 
inguire into the proofs and autho. 
rities for this distinction. 

Ist, I look for this distinction in 
Scripture, and find no traces of it, 
There is but one sound, profitable 
faith acknowledged there, viz. that 


“which * purifies the heart,’ and 


‘‘ works by love.’’ All other faith 
is reckoned dead, vain, and useless, 
*‘ Being justified by faith,’ we are 
said to * have peace with God ;”’ and 
if justifying faith thus produces 
peace with God, it gives surely no 
mean evidence of its vitality. 

‘* Life and peace,’’ in Scripture. 
go hand in hand, and constitute to 
gether “© the spiritual mind.” As 
there is ** one baptism, one Lord,”’ so 
there is *‘ ove faith,’—the instrumen- 
tal cause by which the merits o! 
Christ’s death are applied to the be. 
liever tov his justification and salva 
tion. 

2dly, I have recourse to the Ar 
ticles ; and | there only find (ia the 
}1th) a high commendation of the 
doctrine of justification by faith only, 
as most wholesome and very full o! 
comlort, and a reference to the 
Homily of Justification, which 3 
universally allowed to be the Homilr 
of Salvation. 

Sdly, Tothat Homily, then, I would 
apply : before its tribunal we are cat 
ried: by its test and standard we must 
be tried, and by its decision we must 
abide. I would earnestly entreat Dr. 
Marsh to peruse the three parts ol 
this Homily carefully, without pre 
Judice, with serious prayer for et 
lightening grace, andwith an humble 
willingness to submit as a faithful 
son to his mother church ; and he 
would, Ithink, rise up, delivered from 
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this vain fancy, which seems to have 
bewildered his judgment, and estab. 
lished in those principles in which 
the fathers and martyrs of our church 
lived and died. In several passages 
of the First Part the epithets ¢rue 
and dively are expressly applied to 
that faith which justifies. the fol. 
lowing may serve as an Instance. 

«“ These three things must go to- 
gether in our justification—upon 
God’s part, his great mercy and grace; 
upon Christ’s part, the satisfaction of 
God’s justice ; and upon our part, 
: rrue and lively faith in the merits of 
| Jesus Christ: which yet is not ours, 
but by God’s working inus. St. Paul 
declareth nothing on the part of man 





concerning his justification, but only 
J 4 true and lively faith.’ 
g Iwill, however, select one sentence, 
. out of the whole series of arguments 
all tending to the same point, which 
2 seems to have been writien In pro- 
» MB phetic anticipation cf the Pretessor 
‘SHB and his distinction. 
0M After reciting from the ancient 
i Fathers the cloud of witnesses to the 
o| MM truth “that we be justified by faith 
e- M@ only, freely, and without works,’ we 


a BB read (p. 21, Oxford edition:) “ Ne- 

'vertheless, this sentence, fiat we be 
te ustified by faith only,is not so meant 
he #® of them that the said justifying faith 


he #® is clone in man, without true repent- 


lu, HB ance, hope, charity, and the fear of 
of BR Cod, at any time and season.”— And of 
he Hi subsequent works the Homily speaks 









vistinctly in the next sentence : ** Nor, 
when they say that we should be jus- 
lied freely, do they mean that we 
should or might afterward be idle, 
nd that nothing should be required 
on our part afterward.” 

Is it not, then, in the very teeth of 


Dt. Bithis most authentic record of our 

s Ol Rchurch——for such the particular Ho- 

ove Binily on Salvation may be said to be, 
eile Mas it has not merely the general sanc- 

ible BRtion viven to itself in common with 

ful Bits colleagues by the 35th Article, 
he 


but the especial recommendation of 
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the llth Article ;—is it not in the 
very teeth of this most authentic re- 
cord; in defiance, however uninten- 
tional, of the confederate piety and 
the collected wisdom of our reform- 
ers; that Dr. Marsh advances his 
distinction between justifying and live- 
ly fatth 2? And does not his positive 
assertion, that it is an absolutely es- 
sential constituent of the tenets of our 
Church, rather argue too slender an 
acquaintance with those tenets ; or, to 
speak more In the spirit of Christian 
charity, rather confirm the observa- 
tion, universally applicable, that the 
mist of prejudice may cloud the keen- 
est sight,and make us * put darkness 
for light, and light for darkness ?”’ 

4thly. To adduceat length the au- 
thorities, which abound in number, 
and are each of the highest respecta- 
bility and weight, among the chief 
pillars of our church, would be nowas 
impertinent, as it would bein a plea 
der, after having stated the plain and 
direct words of an Act of Parliament, 
to occupy the time of the judge and 
the jury with the precedents and 
judgments that have been built upon 
it. I cannot, however, help referring 
Dr. Marsh to King Edward’s Cate- 
chism, to Noel’s Catechism, and to 
Bishop Jewell’s Apciogy ; which 
were, according to Bishop Randolph, 
the first, published by the Royal au. 
thority, and the two latter publicly 
received and allowed by our church. 
ife will there find no distinction in- 
sisted upon, except between a /vely 
anda dead faith. Itisdively faith, which 
in their view is the mean of justifica- 
tion. Unless it be lively, they affirm 
it cannot be true; and surely it must 
be crue in order to be justifying faith. 
—Vide Bishop Randolph’s Encheiri- 
dion, vol. i. ; King Edward’s Cate- 
chism, pp. 42—44 ; Bishop Jewell’s 
Apology, pp. 224—226 ; and vol. ii. 
Noel’s Catechism, 74—76, et alias. 

If he requires a Calvinistic inter- 
preter, let him consult Hooker’s Dis- 
course on justification, Oxford edi- 
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tion, vol. 111.3; if an Arminian, Burnet 
on the 11th Article; and be will find 
both agreeing in the disclaimer of 
any faith, as available unto justifica. 
tion, which is not ively. 

Even Lishop Bull, from whom per- 
haps, Dr. Marsh would expect sup- 
port, and to whose general views I 
would not give an unqualified asgent, 
bears a decisive testimony on the 
opposite side. with the whole weight, 
not only of bis own opinion, but of 
iis extensive learning. Vide Har- 
monia Apostolica, chap. vi. §. 2. 

Quotquot sunt Ecclesiarum Refo 
matarum Theologi (pauculis forsan ¢ 
rigidioribus Lutheranis exceptis vel 
€o nomine Indignis, quiin Reforma- 
torum albo recenseantur) 1 omnes 
consentientibus suffragils agnoscunt 
fidem vivam, bon mortuam, fidem, 
qu conjuncta sibi habet bona opera, 
imO, que stne bonis operibus nec est 
nec esse potest, fidem illam esse ve- 
vam et justificantem. 

Chap. xviii. §. 8. Atqui hic statuen- 
dum omnino est ad primam justifica- 
iionem opera tantam interna fidel, 
pocnitentix, spel, charitatis, &c. Esse 
absolute necessaria, C cxtera vero €x- 
terna opera, quz, in factis exteris con- 
spiciuntur, sicna tantum esse fruc- 
tusque pietatis interne et justifica- 
tionl posteriora, a, caque demum lege 
prastanda, si non desit oportun itas. 

If Dr. Marsa ts Impatient of anti- 
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quity, and wishes ior more mocer 
tor? > 1 ay ry }e I)y Warn 7} 
hieht, let him look to Dr. Waterland, 


esteemed in his time, and by many 
since, as the champion oi or thor loxy, 
and be will mcet with an express de- 
claration, that ** faith, as a span 
mento Satie tion, is nothing worth, 
fi.e. does not justify) if it be neta 


23 


vital and operative principle. 

Let him look to Bishop Horsticy, 
te a deadlilecshdiniane-<oone 
contemporary theologians for the 
soundness of his views, the vigour of 
his understanding, and the depth of 
his learning, and he wi 


i} find him, in 


the Charge published by the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
defining justilyine faith to be * the 


Jirst principle of that communion be. 


tween the believer's soul and the Di- 
vine Spirit, on which the whole of 
our spiritual fe depends.” And again, 
in the conclusion of his last C harge, 
which well deserves to be placed side 
by side with the other in the catalogue 
of our venerable Society, defining 
“© wood corks?’ to be * the necessary 
fruits of that faith which justifies, and 
the symptoms of the believer’s sanc- 
tification.” 

Some little difference is surely ob. 
servable between these definitions, 
and that lifeless inoperative faith, to 
which Dr. Marsh assigns the office of 
instrumental justification. Indeed, so 
unanimous is the opposition which 
his opinion meets with In all the emi- 
bent writers of our Church, in every 
acre, that it must, we believe, be Con: 
tcnt to rest upon his own ifse dizit, 
ubless the Lady Margaret's Professor 
- Divin By will condescend to avail 

himself of the ingenious and able, but 
rather suspicious uud_ ill-omened, 
support afforded to him by the noted 
Mr. Vaylor of Norwich, with whose 
statement in this point he appears 
singularly to coincide and agree— 
Vide Taylor’s Key, pp. 100, 101, 


(Uo be continued.) 


hoo F 
Heb. x. 26. —Jfany man draw back, 
my soulshallhave no/fileasure in him! 


FAMILY sERMONS. No 


cause of our 


As the Wise 


Pripre is the great 
departing from God. 


* The following Sermon is an abridgment 
of the Eighth Homily of the first Book, en- 
titled, ** A Sermon, how dangerous a thing 
it is to fall from God” In this abridgment, 
though the style be somewhat modernised, 
no liberty whatever has been taken with 
the authoritative sentiments of our Chure®. 
These remain wholly untouched. 
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Man instructs us, it is “ the beginning 
of sin.?* And if we thus depart 
from God, he will also depart from 
us. While we continue to indulge 
pride and sin, in vain shall we hope 
by the most costly sacrifices to re- 
gain his favour, or induce his return. 

Some depart from God by wor- 
shipping idols, as Israel and Judah 
did ; others, by a want of faith and 
confidence in him, as those in Isaiah’s 
time, who placed their trust in the 
horses and chariots of Egypt, and put 
no confidence in the God of Israel; 
and others, by neglecting the com. 
mands of God respecting the exer- 
cise Of Cordiai love to our neighbour. 

In short, all who hearken not to the 
word of God, * but walk In the coun- 
sel and in the imagination of their 

vil hearts, go backward and not for- 
ward.’’t For he, whose heart and 
life are framed according to God’s 
word, and devoted to his service ; 
who meditates In his law day and 
night, and exercises himself in his 
commandments, is truly turned to 
Gok On the other hand, the man 
who is occupied with lying vanities, 
or has his mind engrossed with this 
world’s business or gain, and his af- 
fections set on this world’s wealth 
or honour, is turned from God. He 
may do many things which appear to 
be religious, and which may seem in 
his own eyes, and those of others, to 
do more honour to God than this in- 
ward love of his word and devotion to 
his service ; yet if these be wanting, 
his other doings are nothing worth ; 
he is plainly turned from God, 

This is illustrated by the case of 
Saul. He was commanded to destroy 
the Amalekites, with their goods and 
cattle ; but moved partly by pity, and 
partly by a desire to make a spiendid 
sacrifice to God, he saved Agag the 
king, and the best of the cattle. 
Witb this conduct God was so much 
displeased, that it repented him that 
he had made Saul king. And when 
Saul endeavoured to excuse his con- 


* Eccles. x. 13. + Jerem, vii, 24. 
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duct to Samuel, pleading his fear of 
the people, and his intention to honour 
God by a sacrifice, Samuel condemn- 
ed all such religious services as are 
inconsistent with obedience to God’s 
word: * Hath the Lord as great de- 
light in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, 
as in obeying the voice of the Lord? 
Behold, to obey is better than sacri. 
fice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams.” ‘ Because thou hast reject- 
ed the word of the Lord, he hath 
also rejected thee from being king.” 

Such examples prove, that as we 
forsake God, so will he forsake us. 
And to be properly impressed with 
the dreudtul consequences of such a 
state, we need only consider the 
threatenings of the word of God, 
which are sufficient to cause the 
stoutest heart to tremble. 

The displeasure of God is com- 
monly expressed in Scripture by 
either shewing us his fearful coun- 
tenance, or hiding his face from us. 
sy the former is sienified his visible 
judements, which plainly manifest 
his wrath—as the sword, famine, or 
pesulence. But by hiding his face, 
much more is intended: it implies 
that he forsukes us, and gives us 
over. ‘This be does, by withdrawing 
from us his word, the right doctrine 
of Christ, and his gracious influence 
and aid, and leaving us to our own 
wisdom, will, and strength. For as 
God has shewed, to all who truly be- 
lieve his Gospel, his face of mercy in 
Jesus Christ, which doth so enlighten 
their hearts, that, if they view it 
aright, they are transformed into his 
image, made partakers of heavenly 
light, and of his Holy Spirit, and 
fashioned to him in all goodness; so 
if they should afterwards be negligent, 
or unthankful, and should not order 
their lives according to the example 
and doctrine of Christ, he will take 
from them his kingdom; that is, his 
holy word, whereby he should reign 
over them, because they bring not 
forth the fruit which he expected 
from them. 
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But God is so merciful and long- 
suffering, that he does not execute 
his wrath suddenly upon us; but, 
when we begin to decline from his 
word and ways, he sends his mes. 
sengers, the true preachers of his 
word, to zdmonish us of our duty: 
that as he, for the great love he bore 
to us, gave his own Son to die, that 
we might be delivered from death 
and restored to life,and might dwell 
with him for ever, and be partakers 
of his glory; so we should lead a 
vodly life, as becomes his children, 
And if we shall still continue disobe- 
dient to his word and will, not know- 
ing, loving, nor fearing God, nor 
placing our reliance oa bin, and 
being guilty of all manner of sins to 
vur neighbour, then he threatens us 
with terrible threatenings, swearing 
in bis wrath that we shall never enter 
into his rest,—that is, the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Now, ii neither these gracious 
warnings nor these awful threaten- 
ings have their duc effect upon us, 
then will God pour out his anger 
upon us, and tuke irom us his ald 
and protection, Thus, us the Evan- 
eelicul Prophet teaches us, did God 
deal with his chosen people. He 
had placed them as a vineyard in a 
fruitful field, which he fenced, and 
planied with the choicest vine, build- 
ing a tower and a wine-press In the 
midst of it; and when he looked that 
itshould bring forth grapes, itbrought 
fourth wild grapes. “ Aud now I will 
tell you,” saith God, “what I will do 
to my viueyard. I will take away 
the hedge thereof, and it shall be 
eaten up; and break down the wall 
thereof, and it shall be trodden down ; 
and I will lay it waste: it shall not 
be pruned nor digged, but there shall 
come up briers and thorns upon it: 
I will also command the clouds that 
they tain uo rain upon it.’? Jbus are 
we tiueht, that if we, who are now 
the chosen vineyard of God, bring 
not forth goud grepes (yood works, 
mieasant in hisslght.) but rather sour 
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grapes (evil works,) then will he take 
away all our defence, and suffer al} 
manner of evil to light upon us. And 
if these judgments produce no effect, 
then will he let us lie waste, he wil] 
give us over, and turn away from us; 
he will dig no more about us, but 
suffer us to bring forth such fruit ag 
we will, brambles, briers, and thorns 
(all vice and wickedness,) until they 
shall entirely overgrow and destroy 
us. 

But worldly and carnal men are 
not sensible of the great wrath of 
God in being thus Icft to themselves. 
On the contrary, they regard it asa 
great privilege, and they live as if 
their carnal liberty were the liberty 
of the Gospel. But God forbid that 
we should desire such liberty! For, 
however God may suffer the wicked 
to have their pleasure in this world, 
yet the end of an ungodly life is ever- 
lasting destruction. ‘The murmur- 
ing Israelites had what they longed 
for: they had quails till they were 
weary of them: but even while. the 
meat was yet in their mouths, the 
wrath of the Lord was kindled, and 
he smote them with a great plague. 
So, if we live ungodly, and God suf- 
fers us to follow our own will and our 
own delight, without correction, it is 
because he is utterly displeased with 
us: and although it may be long ere 
he strike, yet when he once strikes, 
it may be forever. So that when he 
does not correct and chasten us, but 
suffers us to run headlong into all 
ungodliness and worldly pleasure, it 
is a dreadful token that he no longer 
loves or cares for us, but hath given 
us Over to ourselves. 

If a man prunes his vines, digs 
about them, and manures them, it is 
a proof he sees in them some signs 
of fruitfulness ; but when he ceases 
to bestow cost and labour upon them, 
itis a sign that he expecis no good 
from them. ‘The father, also, who 
loves his child, corrects him when he 
does amiss ; but if he leaves the child 
to his own waywardness, it is a sig 
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that he intends to disinherit him, and 
cast him off, Nothing, therefore, 
should so afflict and alarm us, when 
we know that we have grievously of. 
fended God and are living in sin, as 
to perceive that God smites us not, 
but quietly suffers us to remain in the 
course of sin in which we delight. 
Then it is high time to cry out, “ Cast 
me not away from thy presence— 
Take not thy Holy Spirit from me— 
Hide not thy face from me, lest I be 
like unto them that go down into the 
pit.’ Let us, then, be stirred up, by 
a view of their danger from whom 
God turns his face, to cry unto God 
with our whole heart, that we may 
not be brought into that state—a state 
of inexpressible and inconceivable 
misery; in which we lie under the 
wrath of God; are forsaken of him ; 
deprived of the grace ot his Holy 
Spirit, the source of all goodness ; 
and fit only for the condemnation of 
hell. 

The passages of Scripture already 
quoted sufficiently shew, that God 
will forsake his unfruitful vineyard, 
and punish its unfruitfulness. He 
will not cultivate it, and he will com- 
mand the clouds that they shall not 
rain upon it. To use an expression 
of St. Paul, he will neither plant it 
nor water it. Vhat is, he will take 
away his holy word from such as be 
faithless and disobedient, so that they 
shall no longer be of his kingdom : 
| they shall be no longer governed by 
‘his Holy Spirit: they shall be de- 
| prived of the grace and benefits they 
enjoyed, and might have continued 
to enjoy, through Christ: they shall 
be deprived also of the heavenly life 
and light which they had in Christ, 
whilst they abode in him: they shall 
| be, as they once were, as men without 
' God in this world, or in a state still 
t Worse than before : they shall be given 
} into the power of the devil, who 
beareth rule in all those who are re- 
jected of God, in all the children of 
disobedience and unbelief, 
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Let us then beware, lest, rejecting 
the word of God, by which we obtain 
and retain true faith in God, we be 
at length cast off so as to become the 
children of unbelief. Of these there 
are two descriptions, very opposite to 
each other, yet boti very far from 
returning to God. One description, 
comparing their own sinful lives with 
the righteousness of God’s law, can- 
not be persuaded in their hearts that 
God can or will take them again into 
his favour. ‘he other, hearing the 
large promises of God’s mercy, and 
viewing them not aright, make them 
larger than God inteided them to be : 
they trust, that, though they sheuld 
continue to live in sin, yet that God, 
at the end of life, will. shew them his 
mercy and eause them to return to 
him. Now though both these sorts 
of men are in a state of condemnation, 
yet God, who willeth not the death of 
the wicked, hath shewn how both, if 
they take heed in time, may yet es. 
cape. 

The first class are so far right in 
dreading the justice of God in pun. 
ishing sinners, and in despairing as 
to any hope in themselves. But, 
then, they ought to know and be- 
lieve, that the mercy of God is the 
appointed remedy for such despair, 
not only in their case, but in that of 
all who are truly penitent, and who 
lay hold on that mercy. Such shall 
doubtless obtain mercy and salvation 
of the Lord, whatever may have been 
their sins in time past. “If the 
wicked turn from his sin, and do that 
which is lawful and right, none of his 
sins shall be mentioned unto him; he 
shall surely live, be shall not die.” 

The second class should be as ready 
to believe the Law as the Gospel, the 
threatenings as the promises of God; 
as well that there is a hell and ever- 
lasting fire, as a heaven and everlast- 
ing joy; as well that damnation is 
threatened to evil-dvers, as salvation 
to the faithful in word and deed. 

“hey should believe that God is true 
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in the one as well as in the other. 
Those who continue in sin ought to 


reflect, that the promises of the Gos- 
pel belong not to them while in that 
state, but only the Law, and those 
passayves of Scripture which contain 
the wrath and indignation and threa- 
tenings of God. These should con- 
vince them, that as they continue to 
presume on the mercy of God, and 
to live wickedly, so will God more 
and more withdraw his mercy from 
them, and that he may at length be 
so provoked as to destroy them sud- 
denly. While they are saying, 
“ Peace and safety, then sudden de- 
struction cometh upon them, and 
they shall not escape.” 

Let us, then, beware of such impi- 
ous boldness in sin. For God, who 
promises mercy, even at the eleventh 
hour, to the truly penitent, hath not 
promised to the presumptuous sin- 
ner, either that he shall have long 
life, or that he shall have true repen- 
tance at the Jast. And he has made 
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the hour of every man’s death uncer. 
tain, for this purpose, that he might 
not place his bope on a death-bed re. 
pentance, and in the mean time con- 
tinue daringly to insult God by an 
ungodly life. 

Let us then follow the counsel of 
the Wise Man: let us make no delay 
in at it to the Lord, nonot even 
for a day ; for suddenly shall his wrath 
descend, and in the time of vengeance 
he will destroy the wicked. Let us, 
therefore, turn to God betimes, pray- 
ing him to forgive us our sins and 
reccive us g! -aciously. And if we 
turn to him with a truly humble and 
penitent heart, he will receive us to 
his favour and grace, for his holy 
Name’s sake, for his promise sake, 
for his truth and mercy’s sake, pro- 
mised to all the faithful followers of 
Jesus Christ: to whom, tie only Sa- 
viour of the world, with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, be all honour, 
glory, and power, world withont end, 
Amen, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


To the Editor of Ue Christian Observer. 

I aM that negiected female, who 
some time since* applied to you with 
success to make my complaint known 
to the public. You know sir, that 
patience is one of those characteristic 
graces by which our family is distin- 
guished: and I am happy in inform- 
ing you, that that patience has long 
been supported by the encouraging 
assurance that my complaint, already 
made, has not been made in vain. 

i concluded my former address with 
an intimation, thatat some subsequent 
period I would specify my particular 
grievances: but it affords me no 
small gratification, 
the language of unqualified com- 
plaint, 1 may now address you in 


* Christian Observer, Vol. xi. 771. 


that, instead of 


terms at least savouring of those of 
congratulation and hope. Nor, in- 
deed, should it excite any surprise, 
that, as one part of our family is 
brought into notice and challenges 
regard, every other member of it 
should receive a proportionate tri 
bute of esteem: as my grandfather, 
the Bible, becomes daily more known, 
itis but reasonable to conclude that 
our mother, the Church of England, 
shouldbe more truly valued :and [am 
well convinced, sir, that as our mo. 
ther is esteemed, a due proportion of 
regard will be paid to us, who are 
her sepa cagi the Liturgy, the Ar: 
ticles, and the Homilies. 

As many of the objections made 
to my resuming my former impor: 
tance in my mother’s family have 
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F that my senféments are become obso- 
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since my last address quite worn 
themselves out, I shali only spccity 
two or three heads of complaint, 
and pass on to those more anliating 
topics I have ciready aliuded to, 

It was first objected to my re-ap- 
pearance, that I was unfit for moders 
society. on account of the old-fashion- 
ed character of my language ; that it 
was so antiquated and obsolete, as to 
be unintcliigible tothe poor. But do 
not all our family speak the same 
language ! What difference is there 
between my grandfather’s language 
andmine? Do net my two sisters prove 
that the same mother was the com- 
mon parent of us all, by the striking 
similarity of our sentin 
versation? Indeed, the lips 
taught us one speech. Andts itnet 
something singular, that the same 
objections should not be mace to the 
restof our family ? But it is notorious, 
that every excess of encominm is 
lavished on the beauty and simplicity 
of their language ; and that wbosoev- 
er should drop the least hint of alter- 
ing their phraseology, would be con- 
sidered as my mother’s decided foe, 
And may I also picad the fact, that, 
since I have been again recommend- 
ed to public notice, 1 have been 
peculiarly acceptable to the poor ; and 
that, not only on account of the hea- 
venly subjects of my Conversation, 
but also of the stmple and intelligible 


‘ , 
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Planguage in which these subjects 
p have been expressed :* 


It is also objected to me, that my 
unnecessary, for 


But is 
it not declared that I preach “ a god- 


ly and wholesome doctrine ?’’ Surely, 


sit, the doctrines of the Bible, the 


| Liturgy,and Articles, have not chang- 
® ed withthe times: and if ¢Aeir senti- 
» ments are not avowediy obsulete, why 


* See the instances in which the poor 
have expressed this sentiment in the two 
eports of the Prayer-Book and Homily 
Society. 
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then should mine be so, since mine 
are the same as theirs! How many 
ure deceived by a vain confidence in 
anume! How many profess to believe 
the Bible, who know nothing of its 
Coctrincs, and pay no regard to its 
Hicw many repeat the 
Liturey, without understanding or 
relishing its heavenly petitions ! How 
many suuscribe the Arucles, who at 
do not understand the doctrines 
hey set forth! And can it be wonder- 


o 


‘net ca teeen F 


leust 
ed at, that such should esteem me to 
be olisolete ¢ And in such cases it is 
tco much to be feared that real piety 
Is Obsolete also, and every branch of 
ny family is suffering under the pres- 
sure ct blind attachment or unmean- 
ing prejudice. 

Ancther objection to my re-ad- 
missionto popular regard is, that my 
scptiments are “ methodistical.”’t 
tou tmey well suppose, sir, that I 
cannot have occupied every station, 
from the archiepiscopal library to the 
second-hand beok stall, for so many 
ycars, without having heard the word 
“6 Methodiam™” tail its diversity of 
signification. I could unfold many 
ataule of which you have little idea, 
concerninis scenes that have passed 
While L bave stood undusted and un- 
observed in the library, either among 
tbe obsvicie folios en the lower, or 
the equally obsolcte duodecimos on 
the upper shelf; of fears, alarms, and 
apprehensions, at the increase of 
Methodism, and ofschemes to .resist 
or subdue it : or of what I have heard 
from many a casual passenger, who 
has observed me on the book-stail 
and aguin almost instantly disregard. 
ed me, exclaiming, “ Homilies! an! 
Methodism, I suppose.” But, to 
return from this digression: where, 
I would ask, is the consistency of 


~ 


these objectors, in commending 
those who gave me birth for the 


t This objection to the re-production of 
1¢@ Hamilies, has been made more than 
once in the express terms quoted above. 
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excellency of theirlives and princi- 
ples, and in objecting to me on ac- 
countol my disseminating those very 
principles tor which they are com- 
mended, and which they taught me 
to express ‘ Suffer me, sir, to appeal 
to one ortwo ef those dear friends 
the fostering guardians of my early 
youth, for testimonies in my favour. 
Ridley, in his last “Farewell,” before 
he sealed those doctrines with his 
blood which he taught me to speak, 
says, alluding to the ble ssings then 

experienced by my mother in the 
various branches of her family : “ It 
had also holy and wholesome Lfo- 
milies in commendation of the prin- 
cipal virtues which are commended 
in Scripture, and likewise other Ho- 
milies against the most pernicious 
and capital vices which use, alas ! to 
reign in this realm of England.” 
Eatimer aiso, while encouraging 
King Edward to read the Bible, ex- 
presses his disapprobation of those 
who did not shew me due sie gee 
* But how shall he read this Book? as 
the Homilies are read? Some call 
them homelies ; and indeed so they 
may be well called, for they are 
homely handled: for though the Priest 
read them never so well, yet if the 
parish like them not, there Is such 
talking and babbling in the church, 
that nothing can be heard: and if 
the parish be good and the priest 
naught, he will so hack and chop it, 
that it were as good for them to be 
without it for anv word that shall be 
understood: and yet ihe more pity, 
that is suffered of your Grace’s Bi- 
shops intheirdioceses unpunished.’ * 
You sec, sir, | was dear to those ex- 
cellent men: and bow can it be, that 
they should be commended who 
commended me, and that I should be 
rejected by the very persons who 
commend them! Have we ceased 
then, sir, to speak the same language ! 
Or, pray inform me, were those eood 

men Methodists ? 
© let those who would rejcct me 


. Second Sermon preached before king 


Edward, 
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on account of my Methodism, seri- 
ously reflect how high an encomium 
they pay, unwittingly indeed, tothose 
principles they would condemn. 
Alas! is it not real piety to which 
they object, when an equal brand of 
ignominy is attached to Homilies, 
Methodism, Calvinism, and Enthu- 
siasm ? 

But I love not the language of 
complaint. Let me rather felicitate 
both you and myself, sir, on the 
following subjects of congratulation 
and hope. 

And, first, I have had a compli. 
ment paid to me in these days which 
sarcely distinguished those of my 
youth: a body of men have arisen, 
who have associated my name with 
that of my two sisters, and have ex- 
pressly designated themselves by 
our joint names as the title by which 
they areknown. ‘This is an honour 
which my sisters have long thought 
due to me ; and which, I can assure 
you, sir, they rejoice nota little in 
sceing conferred on me, as well for 
theirown sakes as for mine: for my 
eldest sister says, that since I have 
been suffered to speak, her petitions 
have been better understoed ; and 
my Second sister confesses with Joy: 
that my voice is so much in unison 
with her own, that her definitions of 
our Grandfather’s will are much less 
questioned than they used to be. 

How can [ be sufficiently thankful 
for the various modes which these 
good friends have adopted of agaiu 
recominending me to general notice: 
I told you, sir, in my former address, 
that my size was much against me. 
and frequently excluded me from 
scencs into which my two elder sis: 
ters found easy admission on account 
of their more slim and agreeable 
persons. But, would you believe tt 
sir? these kind friends, by a new 
process, have rendered me admissible 
into places from which before I had 
been whollv excluded.* I have had 


* About 200,000 Elomilies in tracts have 
been circulated since the foundation of the 
Society. 
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heretofore a full admission into the 
Church and the Library, and the 
lowest scenes I have ever yet visited 
have becn those of the book-shop or 
stall ; but now J am admitted into 
cottages—even the meanest garrets 
and night-cellars receive me. But 
be not distressed at this my apparent 
degradation; indeed, I consider it asa 
higher privilege than any to which [ 
have ever yet been admitted, even in 
the days of my early glory. I have 
appeared before kings, I have been 
commended by prelates, I have been 
consulted by divines; but the most 
eratilying and affectionate reception I 
have ever found, has been in these 
places, SO contemptible to the cye of 
the world. Iam especially acceptable 
tuthe oor, the humdle, the unlearned. 
Jam just after his taste: he can under- 
stand me when a sermon has been 
heard in vain; and when lying on the 
bed of sickness and death, I have often 
shed on his drooping spirits the ra- 
diance of Divine consolation and hope. 

These good friends have not only 
made me acceptable to the cottages, 
butthey have introduced me into the 
family circle of middle life;* and I 
now make a respectable appearance 
at the breakfast table, even by the side 
omy grandfather. Oh sir! whata 


| privilege is this! and how forcibly 


does it remind me of the happy days 


s olmy vouth ! To sce the whole fami- 
-iyassembied, with one consent, in 
the presence of that gracious God, 


whose past mercies engage their gra- 
titude and are hailed as earnests of 


mercies yetto come, listening to the 


words of my grandfather, which Lam 
sometimes permitted to explain, and 
closing the whole with prayer and 


| praise ! These are scenes which light 


up my dear mother’s eyes with 
heavenly comfort, and give her reason 
toanticipate the arrival of better days. 


* Fhe first tweive Homilies have been 
bound in one neat volume, and have been 
introduced at family prayer. 
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But do not suppose, that, because I 
am become admissible to scenes of 
more private life, I am necessarily 
degraded from that respectable up- 
pearance which I formerly maintain- 
ed in public. My kind friends have 
also provided for me most amply in 
thisrespect. Through their assis- 
tance, I have been jiresented to the 
world bothin a more correct and a 
more splendid form than I have ever 
yetassumed.f Every parish has been 
invited again to receive me, and many 
have accepted the invitation ; and { 
anticipate the time with pleasure, 
when a particular spot shall be as- 
signed me in each church, as well as 
to ail the other branches of our family, 
and I shall again unite with them 
in conducing to the instruction and 
improvementof the people. 

1 must also add, sir, that through 
the recommendation of these friends 
I have again been edmitted into many 
pulpits. Imust indeed confess, that 
these favours have usually been con- 
ferred on me in country congrega- 
tions ; butif my friends will not relax 
their efforts in my cause, I do not see 
why I may not resume my old place 
before the more polished audience of 
the tewn : nay, pardon my presump- 
tion, sir, I am not altogether without 
hope of being again admitted to my yet 
more dignified station in the cathedral. 

Such, sir, have been the more di- 
rect benefits [have received. But 
I should be wanting in gratitude if 
I did not mention one or two advan- 
tages ofa more indirect kind which 
have accrued to me through the me- 
dium of the same exertions. 

‘The first of these is, that one of 
the great Universities of the land is 
again ushering me into notice under 
its sanction.{ ‘This favour it has 
often conferred on me _ before, 


+A handsome Folio Edition of the 
Homilies has been published by the Society. 


} A new edition of the Homilies has 
just proceeded from the Clarendon press. 
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and cspecially about twelve years 
since: | cannot, however, but belicve, 
that the present renewed instance of 
attention has been caused by that 
more extensive knowledve of my 
claims which the exertions of my 
kind friends have produced. 

Another indirect advantage, which 
I have received frow this cie- 
brity, is, that I have attracted tue 
notice of a certain venersble lady, 
who for the last century has protes- 
sed to promote Christian hnowledye, 
more especiaily amony tnose who 
are attached teour family, Could you 
suppose it possible, sir, that this ven- 
erable matron, professing the most 
devoted attachment to my mother, 
should have, ull lately, wholly exclud- 
ed me from her notice? Is it not 
singular, that I should be the only 
ene of our family thus contemptuous- 
ly rejected by one whose long and 
loud professions of attachment to our 
house I believe, aficr all, to be sin- 
ecre ? My grandfather, as wellas my 
eldest sister, have received her mark- 
ed attention. My second sister, in- 
deed, though she had usually appear- 
edin my elucst stster’s train, has 
sometimes been severed trem her 
without any apology or compensation. 
But you know not how sorely these 
dear rejatives have mourned my entire 
separation from them; and this, sir, 
with buttoo much reason : foras my 
were not the exclusive objcuis ef the 
old lady’s regard, she aaa 
them sometimes to assochate with 
those who were most unworthy sub. 
stitutes forme. Would that Il might 
hope that she would permit me to 
superscde that swerm of aliens who 
have usurped t my piace in her esteem, 
by giving me tlie appeurarce and the 
eelebrity which others have conc! 
This would gladden every member 
of our house. 

The last ground, sir, on which I 
shall felicitate both you and myself is, 
the general attention which Is now 
paid to me. I chalienge attention, 
nor is that attention denied: indeed, 
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T enjoy it ina degree of which, sir, 
neither you, nor my ood friends whose 
aim it is ta recommicnd nie to notice, 
ure perhaps fully aware. Many now 
consult me who never thought of me 
before, as Lam of easy access, and 
appear in such a variety of forms; 
many find me unexpectediy in their 
company, to whom Il was before a 
suranger ; and many, becoming slight. 
ly acquainted with me, are induced tg 
solicit a more intimate fellowship, 
Oniy three years have elasped since] 
have as it were risen from the tomb 
of oblivion, and surely what has 
been already done during that period 
is no unfavourable earnest of what 
may yet be done. Let me entrea 
you, then, tocontinue to advocate my 
cause. Look back on the days of my 
youth, and consider the holy fruits [ 
then produced. Reflect on the bless. 
ed harmony which then subsisted in 
our family, and which the prevailing 
neviect of me has interrupted and 
destroyed 3 and while you reflect, re. 
commend to your numerous friends 
tue case of 
Your sull aggrieved, but 
not hopeless servant, 
THE BOOK OF HOMILIES, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
My attention has lately been so much 
eceupied by the bad effects of the 
present universal and most rutnousi 
practice of novel reading, that I take 
ine medtum ot your excellent mis 
celluny logive iny sentiments on the 
subject, In hopes that they may influ 
ence sume to consider or to desist 
from so dangerous an amusement 
Novels have been reprobated by the 
moralist, and vidiculed by the satirist; 
but with how little success may be 
estinated by the Increasing numbers 
both of books and of readers. The 
small effect, however, of the means 
employed against them, is greatly 
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owing to the slightness of the re- 
and the general nature 
employed. “Ene 


probation, 
of the ridicule 
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mania for novel reading is become 
so universal, that (so far from dis- 
avowing the practice) our 1gnorance 
of these productions of the day would 
almost disqualify us for general con- 
yersation. The satirists of this species 
of composition have, therefore, confin- 
ed themselves too much to those ex- 
travagant, outward effects of romance, 
which might, indeed, appear, were 
there no previous notions, no customs 
of socicty, and no desire of estimation 
‘nthe human mind; but the young 
aye so effectually guarded by circum- 
stances from the extravagant display of 
their feelings, that they are apt to fan- 
cy. when they can acquit themselves 
of such effects, that their line of read- 
ing has had no pernicious effects at all. 
And here the moralist bas erred as 
videly as the satirist, from the same 
cause : he states only generalities, and 
reprehends only faults from which 
novel readers are debarred both by in- 
terest and opinion ; instead of appeal- 
ing to the heart and conscience, 
which would, I am convinced, give a 
clear verdict in his favour. Wemay 
find many plausible arguments to de- 
fend a pursuit which we wish not to 
relinquish ; and as it is difficult to point 
out or to prove any individual instance 
of their mischievous effects, the novel 
reader stands undaunted, and even 
boasts of the pure morality and exalt- 
ed sentiments inculcated in his fa- 
Fyourite publications. But when a 
direct appeal is made to the human 
heart, when their fatal effect in ener- 
valing the mind is felt to be what is 
iescribed, the question assumes a dif- 
ferent aspect. I appeal, then, to my 
lr countrywomen themselves for an 
answer. | appeal tothe answer which 
| theirown hearts will make,when I siate 
it, not as a question of argument, but of 
experience; not to shewthe ingenuity 
of their defence, but the truth of their 
confessions. I would ask, then, what 
moral sentiment has been strengthen- 
ed, what duty better performed, what 
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object of their life has been favourably 
influenced, by these productions? On 
the contrary, have not even those finer 
sensibilities, which yet linger in fallen 
humanity, been perverted from their 
moral tendency ; and, by a polluting 
and mortifying process, changed tothat 
selfish and morbid irritability of cha- 
racter so agonizing to the possessor, 
so intolerable to those around him? 
Were I called upon to name at once 
the most fruitful source both of indi- 
vidual and national vice, and the most 
convincing evidence of both, I should 
name novels, as at once cause and ef- 
fect. Nor is it merely the immoral 
and irreligious romance [| would stig- 
matize—these soon procure their own 
condemnation;—but it is the attempt 
to pourtray common life, which pre- 
servesthe likeness, but divests it of all 
its sorrows, or, rather, of all that dull 
mediocrity so disgusting to the young, 
instead of which they would willingly 
encounter all the elegant distress and 
interesting misfortunes of thehcroine. 
it is this continual feeding of the 
Imagination in which the great danger 
of novelsconsists ; forthousands have 
fallen, or been rendcred miscrable 
through life, from the silent, unsus. 
pected influence ofa raised imagina- 
tion and perverted affections, for one 
whose understanding has been convin- 
ced by the most ingenious sophistry. 
The imagination, once deceived, be- 
comes itself the deceiver; and instead 
of embellishing lile,as it is falsely 
represented to do, it heightens only 
imaginary and unattainable enjoy. 
ments, ana transforms life itself intoa 
dream, the realities of which are all 
made painful and disgusting, from our 
false expectations and erroneous no- 
tions of happiness. By feeding con- 
tinually this craving imagination, ne- 
velsbecome a Constant, solitary source 
of enjoyment,—a private dissipation, 
which in some measure supplies that 
vacuum in the mind and heart which 
the deadness of all the better faculties 
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and feelings occasions. ‘They pre- 
eccupy the mind, and provide a sub- 
stitute for that internal peace and 
enjoyment which arises from a true 
knowledge of ourselves and of the 
world, and give us, instead, a fictitious 
acquaintance with both. Viriue, re- 
ligion itself, becomes a mere play of 
the imagination, influencing neither 
the beart nor conduct. I bave seldom 
known or heard of persons with a 
strong imagination wholly sceptical in 
religion; butyet are they rarely, if 
ever, deeply influenced by its doc- 
trines and precepts. The imagina- 
tion, accustomed to act, substitutes 
itself, and its vain schemes, for sober 
experience and practical duty ; and 
religious impressions either rest 
there, or painful will be the realities 
and the mental distresses which must 
dislodge such a guest. Ancminent 
philosophical writer ascribes to works 
of fiction the power of exciting talents 
in early youth, which in after-life 
ripenintoallthe higher powers of the 
understanding : but this supposes our 
nature to be one which extracts all 
the good from every thing, and leaves 
the dross behind. That exciting 
strongly so dangerous a faculty as 
Imagination, is neither favourable to 
human happiness nor virtue, may be 
proved from the exampies of those 
poets, and of those females, who are 
mostunder its influence ; and evcn 
the illustration of his own remarks 
which this writer adopts, is fortunate- 
iy a most forcible cenfutation of his 
theory. The emotions of admiration 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds might be 
expected to feel on first beholding 
the Vatican, he both imagines him- 
selfyandenforces by a quotation from 
the poet. But here the philosopher 
has been equally fanciful with the 
poet ; as, froin Sir Joshua’s own testi- 
mony, we know that his precon- 
ceived nations, that is, imagination, 
having exercised itself previously 
upon these great works, his first 
emotians were those of extreme dis- 
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appointment. This material differ- 
ence between his own statement and 
the reality is noticed in a note; but 
itis added, that still the fact was 
even morc favourable than the fiction 
to the arvrument, viz. that the high- 
er the cultivation of the intellectual 
powers, the higher our cnyoyiment 
from the fairest works of nature and 
ofart. [ agree entircly in this ; but 
cannotallow it to apply in the case 
described, as Sir Josivua’s sentiments 
did not change from the improve- 
ment of his taste ; but, merely as his 
former pre-conceived notions wore 
away, he became sensible of the ex- 
cellence of what he beheld. His 
taste might, and no doubt did improve, 
but not so rapidly as the philosopher 
supposes, as he mentions his own 
disappointment, on sceing his earlier 
works, to find how little time and an 
improved taste had done. ‘To the 
philosopher and man of science, 
whose ruling pursuit is fame, the use 
of imagination, which the work alluded 
to prescribed, may be agreeable, and 
can hardly be hurtful, as a relaxation 
from severe study ; as an amusement, 
not an object. But with the bulk of 
mankind it is far otherwise. To 
them, imagination becomes their ru- 
ling object ; it increases that tenden- 
cy of the mind to look forward, to 
forecast its own lot, and soto provide 
for its own continual disappoinyment 
and misery. Itis this very tendency 
of the human heart to expect and to 
embellish the future, which makes 
us receive all the bicssings of ile 
with the coldness of ingratitude : the 
understanding reluctantly assents, 
while the heart inwardly repines un- 
der its own disappointed expecta 
tions. It is not till a deep sense oi 
our total unworthiness, till the heart 
truly utters “behold I am_ vile,” 
that the bounties and jong-suffering 
of God are truly felt and acknow- 


ledged. ‘I'he book, therefore, or the 
preacher, which first attempls 


to convince us of this, acts upor 
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the truest principles of philosophy, 
and touches the true strings of the 
human heart. The pleasing re- 
rrospections of memory, enlivened 
and endowed by mental associations, 
and divested by time of all those 
painfal little casualties or feclings 
which perhaps at the moment took 
much from that pleasure which we 
now feel, and which the degree of 
melancholy excited by reflecting on 
the past refines and exalts, Is an en- 
joyment which I deem as salutary as 
pleasing. But it cannot, surely, be 
compared with the pleasures of 1m- 
agination, whose province it is to 
forecast and combine idcal expecta- 
tions with apparent realities; to 
divest the future of all those pangs 
which yet we must endure when we 
pass through future. “Phat 
power, therefore, of lorgetung what 


tisis 


}ispainful, which in memory constt- 


utes our principal enjoyment, in 
imagination becomes the source of 
sl our misery. But whilst the 
nuilosopher, the poet, and even the 
moralist, call us to the exercise of 
imagination, they scem to conceive 
tto be whoily employed on the ex- 
ternal works of nature; to exercise 
itself in composing ideal landscapes ; 
and the human mind to be a mere 
magic-lantern, through which those 
beautiful pictures are to pass. This 
might be the case, were apy one 
power of the understending uncon- 
nected with those of the heart; but 
the imagination is so peculiarly 
blended with the heart and affections, 
ihat its illusions are powerfully, if 
not indelibly, transmitted and fixed 
there. And isit possible, that a vain 
aid selfish creature tike man, can so 
adstract his wishes and affections 
tom himself, his own worldly wishes 
aid anticipations, that he can con- 
wmplate those scenes as mere orna- 
Ments, those expectations as wholly 
visionary, which his fancy presents 
0him? Does he not, on the con- 
itary, so identify himseif with every 


ry) . 


Megination, that his hopes are too 
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extravagant to repeat; and his dis» 
appointments, however bitter to 
himself, yet he knows would appear 
almost insane to others. If Dr. 
Johnson could confess, that were his 
waking reveries told, they would ap- 
pear little short of the extravagances 
of Don Quixote, what must be the 
influence of imagination upon undis- 
ciplined minds, equally freed from 
the restraints of high principle, and 
of necessity, which often proves a 
good guardian when better motives 
are wanting ? But the truth is, we are 
not so constituted as to be unaffected 
with any, even the simplest, influ- 
ence ; and however the contrary may 
be contended for in argument, the 
heart contradicts the doctrine. We 
e€annot, nor would it be desirable that 
we should, read continually a dis- 
play of human passions and feelings, 
und remain wholly exempt from their 
coniavion: no; we cannot view the 
war of pession with the cold and 
critic eye of an artist, who views the 
dying agonies of his fallen men only 
to imitate them on canvas with nicer 
skill. Let not the analyzer of human 
passions and vices imagine that he 
can rise uncontaminated from the 
contemplation : and if he could, would 
it not only prove that the frequent 
critical dissection had destroyed in 
himself every good, every sympa- 
thizing feeling ? The whole of this 
tniversal mania for novels, has not 
yet fully developed itself. = Wait till 
another generation rises, formed by 
the novel readers of the day, and the 
standard of morals will then be per: 
ceived decidedly to have fallen. At 
present, the good principles once in. 
stilled, in some degree yet influence, 
and are yet appealed to, in conduct 
and morals. But the standard is 
rapidly falling in the female world, 
and the value for mere talents risesin 
proportion as the solid respect for 
virtue declines. May we not even 
ascribe to the influence of those 
baneful productions the present de- 
graded state of our stage, itselia 
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species, and pcrhaps the worst spe- 
cies, of novels ? But here is seen the 
effect of the constant and undue cul- 
tivation of imagination. ‘The con- 
tinual excitement it requires, gradu. 
ally renders tasteless even its own 
better productions; and the enervat- 
ed judgment and palled affections 
sink in the intellectual as in the moral 
scale ; and pantomime and buffoonery 
succeed, while true genius is negicct- 
ed or condemned. Does not the 
same spirit pervade and lower even 
the first poets of the age ; poets whose 
genius might have sustained a loftier 
flight, an d introduced a higher taste 
into their country? Are not their 
purest productions mere love-tales, 
mere delineations of nature, holding 
no rank, diffusing no influence in the 
moral world ? 

I can make no concession in favour 
even of what are called good novels: 
indeed, I only considcr them as so 
much the more injurious. The foun- 
dation of the building is radically 

wrong, and the superstructure and 
ornaments are of little consequence. 
I think, therefore, with regret, of 
those illustrious ovens, who have 

added to the respectability of other 
names what they have taken from 
their own, by enlisting under the 
degrading banners of the Porters and 
Owensons of the day. They have 
sanctioned by their ialents and exam- 
ple a species of writing, which must 
have fallen into contempt from its 
own weakness, and ridicule might 
then have been more efficaciously 
applied ; but vice and folly become 
vold, when genius and virtue deign 
to become their leaders. The last 
age in France was characterised by 
the number of profligate novels, and 
behold the consequences in the total 
corruption of the present. 1 do not 


in general say, however, that those 
at presentreadin Britain come ex. 
actly under that description; yet I 
maintain they lead directly to it, by 
substituting imagination for the quali. 
ties of the heart, and show and senti- 
ment for the social and domestic 


affections. Imagination, and ‘all the 
passions which necessarily follow jn 
her train, require the continual stimy- 
lus of novelty , and of a stronger ex. 
citement, which will be administered 
in due time, as the public taste calls 
for or is able to bear the display of 
passion: for of what do these pro. 
ductions consist, but of the war of 
inclination and folly against duty and 
prudence ? And behold their effects 
in the dissipation, the low tone of 
public morals, and [ will add, in the 
numerous and disgraceful divorces 
of the day. Novel reading connects 
as naturally with dissipation, vice, 
and want of conduct, as good princi- 
ples and a sober course of reading 
with exemplary habits and all the 
better affections. How is the female 
mind, in particular, to defend itself 
against the continual influence of 
these popular and amusing produc. 
tions, Whenthey see them the chosen 
study, the frequent subject of Con. 
versation, among those they are ac: 
customedto respect? And if ballads 
alone are considered as sufficient at 
once to indicate the taste and influ 
ence the conduct of a nation, what 
must be the effect of such a mass 
immorality and folly continually bear- 
ing upon young untutored minds and 
ardent affections ? 

I have hitherto avoided consider 
ing novels in a religious point 0 
view, both because I considerel 
them as so wholly incompatible, tha 
no arguments which were necessall 
to prove them so in a moral point of 
view, but must be doubly strong ina 
religious one; and because [ meantto 
propose religion as the only possible 
remedy for this wide- spreading evil 
This searching principle can alone a 
once point out and remedy the mis 
chief ; for such is the slow and subtile 
nature of this poison, that it is not till 
the patient is nearly incurable that 
any proof can be produced of his 
illness. The spear of truth cal 
alone discover this tempter in dis 
ruise, and shew, that, however spe 
cious the prctexts, how small 8% 
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ever the deviation described, the 
tendency of the whole is injurious, 
while it endeavours to increase that 
love of the world which it ought to be 
the object of all our ¢ forts to subdue, 
and that we caniot feel interested for 
the passions of others and cur own 
remain untainted. 

I conclude with earnestly warning 
and entreating my fair country- 
women toconsider impartially what 
| have advanced ; to compare it with 
their own personal experience, and 
with theirobservations upon others ; 
and if they cannot disprove my rea. 
soning by experience and by facts, let 
them for ever exclude from their 
libraries a silent but powerful engine, 
which is quietly but surely under- 
mining both their principles and 
happiness. 

I have already, sir, trespassed so 
largely upon your time and pages, 
that lL unwillingly omit both illustra. 
tions and observations, which even 
this one limited view I have taken of 
this important subject almost forced 
upon mie. I shall therefore hastily 
conclude, with fervent wishes for the 
success and increasing influence of 
your excellent publication, and of 
every work whose tendency is, like 
yours, to promote the only true good 
of mankind, i: Ms 

aa 
Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 
As my name has been very con- 
spicuously introduced in your review 
of the Memoirs of the late Mr. John 
Tweddell ; und as an appeal is there 
made to me on the loss of his valuable 
manuscript journal and drawings ; I 


beg leave to state, that at different 
umes I have sent his brotier (the au- 


thor of those Memoirs) an account of 
such particulars as I could recollect, 
concerning the arrival of Mr. J. 


.Tweddell’s effects at Constantinople 


from Athens, and of their subsequent 
history. And though you have 
thought proper to express in very 
stone language your opinion of //- 
Christ. Obsery, No. 164 
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inconsistency of those details; I hope 


to be believed, when I say, that it 
they are /neonsisfent with the state- 
ments of others, those persons mav 
have been acquainted with facts un. 
known to me ; and that if there be 
any énconsistecy WW my correspon. 
dence itself, it bas arisen from wish- 
ing to furnish even faint and imper- 
fect recolicctions, on a subject in 
which the public, and particularly a 
brother, naturally tcel the most lively 
interest, 

The cffects of Mr. Tweddell that 
were sent by our Consul at Athens, 
were, 1 suppose, directed officially to 
his Excellency Spencer Smith, Brit. 
ish Minister at the Porte : but before 
they reached Constantinople, the Earl 
of Elgin hud arrived there, as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary: to him, [ presume, they 
were officially brought, and placed 
under his orders. 

How long they remained at Rodos- 
to, after having been there wrecked, or 
how long they remained in the ware- 
rooms of the Chancery at Pera, I 
know not. Nor do | know how soor 
his Lordship, in the midst ef much 
public business (for the French army 
was thenia Egypt,) found leisure to 
attendtothem. But, when the trunk 
and cases were opened, it was obscev- 
ed that the medals had been plun- 
dered, and other little gold articles 
gone, which probably had taken place 
at thelr recovery trom the shipwreck. 
The manuscripts end drawings, also, 
were so much spoiled and defaced by 
sea-water and mouldiness, that his 
Lordship employed some rentlemen 
of his suite, and Mr. Barker the 
Panoramist (then at Pera,) to dry 
them in the best manner they could, 
and to preserve eveiy article, however 
trifling, of so accomplished a scholar : 
his Lordship taking charge of them, 
and waiting fora favourable oppor. 
tunity to sendthem to England. 

inthe absence of Lord Elgin’s 


Secretary of Imbassy, and of his 
other Secretaries emploved on dif. 
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ferent missions, a great deal of pub- 
lic business, connected with the em- 
bassy, devolved on me, so as entirely 
to occupy my time; and his Lord. 
ship generally consulted Mr. Profes- 
sor Carlyle (then in his suite) on 
matters of a private or literary nature, 
and on such as form the subject of 
this letter. I therefore expressed 
my beliefto Mr. Robert Tweddell, 
that Mr. Carlyle had assisted Lord 
Elgin in packing up and transmitting 
Mr. ‘T'weddell’s papers to England; 
and that I know he recommended 
their being directed and consigned 
to Mr. Losh, a merchant at Newcastle 
or Carlisle, anda friend of Mr. Twed- 
dell’s family. I have already sent 
Mr. Robert Tweddellan enumeration 
of every part of the effects which I 
saw ; but, after an interval of so many 
years, I could only state my firm be- 
licf that they were sent home in the 
manner I describe, without being able 
to vouch for the accuracy or precision 
of my recollections of the time, or the 
ship in which they were embarked, 
or what the trunks contained, as [ 
was not personally engaged in that 
business. 
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I must, however, repeat, that ] 
never had reason to suspect, during 
my residence or acquaintance with 
Lord Elgin, that any scrap of Mr, 
‘Tweddell’s journals or drawings had 
been withheld by him, after a favour. 
able opportunity occurred of trans. 
mitting them to his friends: that J 
well remember to have seen the jour. 
nal ofa Tour in Switzerland (the 
only manuscript that appeared to have 
been transcribed with care, as if for 
publication, by Mr. Tweddell,) but I 
only saw it fora few minutes, as it 
was amongst the property which | 
suppose Mr. Thornton delivered to 
Lord Elgin undamaged: that I have 
no recollection of the portfolio of 
sketches, views, and drawings of 
costume, said to have becn given at 
the same time to Lord Elgin ; and 
that, consequently, I can say nothing 
about those views and drawings hav- 
ing been seen in Lord Elgin’s pos- 
session after the Lord Duncan sailed, 
except that such an assertion grieves 
and surprises me by the manner in 
which it is made. 

I am, sir, &c. 
PHILIP HUNT. 
Bedford, July 7th, 1815. 
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REVIEW OF NEW 


Sermons, by the late Rev. WaLter 
BLAKE Kirwan, Wean of Killala. 
With a Sketch of his Life. Lon- 


don. Longman. 1814. 8vo. pp. 418. 


lr the object of eloquence be persua- 
sion, no man has greater occasion to 
be eloquent thana preacher of reli- 
gion. The truth 1s, that the disputes 
on this subject have chiefly risen from 


a confused and inaccurate use of 


terms. There is a species of elo- 
quence which employs itself, not in 


convincing men, but in delighting 


them ; which loves to shine, rather 
than to warm; which, at the best, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


studies, not impression, but effect: 
and this certainly has little place on 
any serious subject, and the least 
place on the most serious of all sub- 
jects. Such eloquence may be com- 
pared to a telescope, the glasses of 
which should be so curiously cut and 
frosted and flowered, as entirely to 
exclude those heavenly objects 
which it is the sole use of the in- 
strument to make plain to our eyes 
But that other and better sort of 
eloquence,—that graver and _loftier 
art.—-which aims at displaying, not 
itself, but its subjects ; which has 
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poth its origin and its end in a pro- 
found impression of important truth ; 
which is merely the heart becom- 
ing audible to the heart; which directs 
its beams rather to animate and pu- 
rify, than to dazzle—of this kind we 
may surely say, without impropriety, 
“ against such there is no law.” It 
is the legitimate ally of reason and 
yirtue ; @ weapon, of which no cause 
has need to be ashamed, and by which 
the best may be promoted. 

In introducing to our readers the 
eemains of the most celebrated sacred 
orator of our times, it seemed natu- 
ral to define what we meant to con- 
vey by the term eloquence ; and at the 
same time to state our high estima- 
tion of an art, which can be under- 
valued only where itis misconceived, 
and which becomes debased only in 
its misapplication. 

The prefatory pages of the pre- 
sent work exhibit an interesting, 
though somewhat superficial, account 
of the extraordinary person whose 
memory it is designed to perpetuate. 

It appears that Dean Kirwan was 
born in the county of Galway about 
the year 1754, that his family were 
Roman Catholics of an ancient and 
respectable stock, and that he was 
educated in the College of English 
Jesuits at St. Omer’s. ‘The scclu- 
sion of monastic life has occasionally 
bred active spirits and great geniuses; 
—it was in the bosom of the estab- 
lishment at St. Omer’s that Mr, 
Kirwan first imbibed that ambition 
to do good for which he was remarka- 
ble through life. 

At the age of seventeen he em- 
barked for the Danish island of St. 
Croix, under the protection ofa re- 
lation who had large possessions 
there; but, after enduring, for six 
years, a climate pernicious to his 
constitution, and spectacles of cruelty 
shocking to his feelings, he returned 
‘to Europe in disgust. By the advice 
of his maternal uncle, at that time 
tiiular primate of Ireland, he next re- 
Paired to ihe University of Louvain, 


where he received priest’s orders, and 
was soon afterwards promoted to the 
chair of natural and moral philosophy. 
‘This office, however, he did not hold 
long, being named, in 1778, chaplain 
to the Neapolitan Ambassador at the 
British Court ; an appointment which 
may be thought to have laid the foun- 
dation of his subsequent oratorical 
fame. His residence in London gave 
him the opportunity of attending 
those exhibitions of public speaking 
by which the English senate and bar 
were at that period eminently distin- 
guished, and in which some of his 
own countrymen bore a very con- 
spicuous part. Mr. Kirwan was 
diligent in turning this opportunity to 
account ; apparently, in order to fit 
himself for the duties of the pulpit 
by a study of the best forensic and 
parliamentary models, He practised 
also, as well as studied, his art, by 
preaching in the chapel of his patron, 
the Neapolitan Ambassador; where 
his discourses gained him muchcredit, 
though not that fulness of fame to 
which he was ultimately destined. 

At this point the biography seems 
to exhibita chasm. We are not 
told how long he remained in Lon- 
don, nor why he quitted it. What 
we next hear is, that, after two years 
past In retirement in the bosom of his 
family, he, in 1787, took the resolu- 
tion of quitting the communion in 
which he had been bred, in order to 
join that of the Establised ‘Church. 
The biographer conjectures, with 
great seeming probability, that the 
two previous years of seclusion had 
been employed in deliberating on 
this important step. The occurrence 
attracted much attention, and, on the 
24th of June, an overflowing congre- 
gation attended at the church of St. 
Peter’s, Dublin, to hear the first pro- 
testant sermon of this distinguished 
convert. It was expected that he 
would take the opportunity of cen- 
suring the principles or practice of 
the church frem which he had seced- 
ed; but he wholly avoided the sub. 
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ject. Hle seems, indeed, to have 
avoided it both then and afterwards. 
Por polemical divinity he had no 
tuste; nor did he ever, it is said, 
‘even in his most confidential com- 
munications, breathe a syllable of 
contempt orreproach arainst aby re- 
ligious persuasion whatever.” 

The biographer states, that the 
resolution of Mr. Kirwan to con- 
form to the Establishment was greatly 
promoted by the conviction (as he 
himself declared) that he should thus 
obtain more extensive opportunities 
ofdoing good. But envy or unchari- 
tableness assigned worse motives for 
the act, as may be learned from the 
following paragraph. 


They who are conscious of interested 
inferiority, naturally suspect the ‘motives 
of a line of conduct apparently calculated to 
invite promotion; but his unblemished and 
amiable life, fervently devoted to the pub- 
lic good, may vindicate his preference of 4 
sphere in which he could pursue that great 
object with the best effect : and, if he some- 
times adverted to public events, it was not 
surprising that a zealous divine should be 
shocked at the sudden crush of all religious 
establishments in France, of which (during 
the captivity of the ill-fated Louis) he was 
partly an eye-witness. As the habitual 
advocate of humanity, he felt peculiar hor- 
ror at the atrocities of an ungovernable 
multitude ; but they who were most grati- 
fied by his vehement invectives against stich 
outrages, were often no less surprised and 
humiliated by the manly boldness with 
which he interming'ed severe, though 
general, repreliension of thetr own vices.” 
pp. Vil. Vill. 


The transition of a highly gifted 
nerson of mature age from one re- 
ligious communion to another, from 
the Roman Catholic to the Protes- 
tant Churche—-and, above al], from 
the priestly office In the one church, 
to the priestly office in the other—is 
an event sufficiently remarkable to 
excite attention and inquiry. We 
are not indeed sure that Mr. Kirwan 
did not owe some public exposition 
of his motives to both societies—both 
‘¢ that which he quitted, and that 
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which hefjoined. Inthe absence of 
uny such account, it would have been 
desirable to receive something like 
an equivalent from his confidential 
friends ; from those who had the Op- 
portunity of becoming familiar with 
his mind, and who therefore, if they 
did not actually know the reasons that 
actuated him on this remarkable oc. 
CaSion. Might at least conjecture them 
with certainty. “The narrative before 
us says, as has already appcared, that 
he wished to do good; and it says no 
more ; an account extremely general 
and imperfect. The truth apparently 
is, that Mr. Kirwan held the points 
of difference between the two creeds 
to be wholly non-essential, and that, 
so believing, he suffered the conside- 
ration of doing good to turn the scale, 
Those points he no where insists on 
in the present volume ; and, ina sum- 
mary of essential doctrines, which he 
gives In one of the sermons, and to 
which we shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to refer, they are altogether 
omitted. They were therefore 
thought of no moment ; and, though 
we are far from acquiescing In_ this 
opinion, we willingly believe that 
Mr. Kirwan held it very conscien- 
tiously, and entirely acquit him of the 
interested motives to which his con. 
formity was sometimes ascribed, 

lor some time after he conformed, 
he preached statedly in St Peter’s 
church. His discourses turned chic: 
ly, we presume, on works of benei: 
cence; for the collections for the 
poor are said to have risen four or 
five fold above their level. Before 
the expiration of his first: year, he 
was Wholly reserved for the task of 
preaching charity sermons; and, 
soon afterwards, the governors of the 
general daily schools of several 
parishes entered into a resolution for 
calling vestries to consider the means 
of securing his valuable labours to 


the metropolis. So the biography | 


informs us, but without stating 10 
what manner this reservation to the 
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task of preaching charity-sermons 
took place, or what effect followed 
the resolution of the governors, 

In the same year (1788) he was 
preferred to the prebend of Howth, 
and, in the next, to the parish of St. 
Nicholas Without, the joint income 
of which amounted to about 400/.a 
year. These were bis only Church 
preferments till the year 1800, when 
Marquis Cornwallis, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, preterred him to the Deanery 
of Killala, worth about 4002. a year, 
at which time he resigned the pre- 
bend of Howth. 

So moderate were this great man’s 
emoluments, while, by his eloquence, 
he was producing effects of benefi- 
cence only not stupendous. When. 
ever he preached, it was necessary 
to defend the entrance of the church 
by means of guards and palisadoes. 
His power was Irresistible. Entire 
purses were emontied into the plate ; 
and rings, jewels, and watches added, 
us pledges of further benefaction. 
Even in seasons of national calamity 
and distress, he has repeatedly been 
known to draw forth, by a single 
sermon, a collection exceeding a 
thousand or twelve hundred pounds. 

It appears that his sermons were 
composed before-hand, and = deli- 
vered by memory. But, being written 
probably warm from the heart (in 
which case the act of delivery always 
revives the original feeling,) and pro- 
nounced with inimitable freedom, 
they had all the effect of the most 
perfect extemporaneous eloquence. 
His biographer says, also, that he 
was accustomed to blend with his 
prepared matter spontaneous effu- 
sions which the inspiration of the 
moment irresistibly suggested. We 
can easily believe that this happened, 
but doubt whether it happened very 
frequently. In the sermons before 
us, no break is any where discerni- 
ble ; no groove, if we may so express 
it, to which an extemporaneous ad- 
dition might, if it occurred, be at- 


tached: nor does it seem likely that 
a speaker should compose his dis- 
courses with such general regularity 
and completeness, who counted much 
on the afflatus of the moment. 

‘The extent of his usefulness may 
be learned trom the words of a coun- 
tryman ofhis own, Mr. Grattan, who, 
in his first speech in the Imperial 
Parliament, alluded to Dr. Kirwan 
(without naming him,) as * the 
great luminary,—he who has wrung 
from his own breast, as it were, near 
60,000/. by preaching for public 
Charities, and who has stopped the 
mouth of hunger with its own bread.” 
This is a very amiable tribute to 
kindred and contemporary genius ; 
and it is not the only one which Mr. 
Grattan has paid to his distinguished 
compatriot. Another, and a still 
warmer eulogy, delivered in the Irish 
parliament, and which is cited by the 
biographer before us, we abstain from 
luserung, partly on account of its 
length, and = purtly because, with 
much vigour of expression, it unites 
considerable badtaste. ‘The passage 
we have ourselves quoted is not un- 
tainted’with this fault; and perhaps 
the remark applies to a good deal 
of the recorded oratory of uie sume 
speaker, Phere cannot be a more 
striking proof of the powers of that 
extraordinary persoa, than thet, with 
ustyle of eloquence so uncongenial 
to English tastes and habits, and 
With a manner (according ‘to all re. 
ports) at least nearly as cxtrancous, 
he can yet exert so mighty a power 
over the minds of a House of Com- 
mons composed chiefly of English- 
men. 

The incessant fatigues of Dean 
Kirwan, in the prosecution of his 
benevolent labours, preyed on his 
constitution, and, at length, com- 
pletely destroyed it. On the 27th 
of October, 1805, when he had only 
attained his 5lst year, this great ad- 
vocate of charity died, at his house 
at Mount Pleasant, near Dublin. 
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His death, it is related, was signally 
plous and resigned ; and, in addition 
to his celebrity as a preacher, he 
left behind him a high reputation for 
integrity, generosity, kindness, and 
domestic virtue. He was survived 
by his wife, and by two sons and two 
daughters, Tne volume of discourses 
to which we must now direct our 
attention, remains a monument of the 
exertions which cost him his hie. 

The sermons, thirteen in number, 
were all, as may be supposed, preachi- 
ed for the support ef particular 
charitics. In reading them, they have 
naturally attracted our notice In two 
lights ;—first, as authentic memori- 
als of an orator of very high reputa- 
tion ; and, secondly, considered as to 
their doctrinal character and merits. 
We shall offer a few strictures on 
them in each point of view. 

Viewed as specimens of eloquence, 
there can be no doubt that they are 
likely to suffer much injury in the 
public esteem from the vast fame 
of the author. They enter into life 
(if we may use the expression) with 
such an arrear of expectation upon 
them, as only the most singular merit 
could pay off. This circumstance 
has, in all probability, hurt their pro- 
gress already ; though the effect may 
have been assisted by some uncandid, 
and, as we think, unjust criticism 
to which they have been exposed. 

In order to read them with fair- 
ness, we should first disembarrass 
our minds of this excessive expecta- 
tion, founded on the name they bear ; 
aud not only so, but we must remem- 
ber that they were writtento be deard, 
not to be read. Looking at the work, 
indeed, in the naked view of its pre- 
sent or future utility, this may be an 
idle distinction ; as certainly it can be 
ofno great consequence to those 
who study the book now, toknow how 
its contents sounded when delivered 
by a particular person, ata particu. 
lar place, many years ago. But, if 
we would do justice to the memory 


of its author, or if we would fully 
consult the advantages which criti. 
cism may derive from the publica- 
tion, it is clearly necessary that we 
should peruse it, less as a formal and 
prepared composition, than as an 
authentic record of oral eloquence. 
We should regard it, not as a collec- 
tion of written speeches, but asan ac- 
curate report of speeches delivered to 
all intents and purposes extempora- 
neously. By so doing, we shall, 
among other benefits, keep clear of 
a question which has been raised, and 
perhaps not very wisely raised, re- 
specting the pretensions of the con- 
tents to the character of eloquence, 
Their utle to this character 1s not a 
point to be discussed, but a fact which 
stands on evidence. It is too late to 
question the eloquence of discourses, 
which, by that single faculty, upheld 
the principal charities of a large me- 
tropolis for seventeen years together, 
There would remain, indeed, a dif- 
ferent and a somewhat curious in- 
quiry,—whether they read eloquent- 
fy ; whether their written was equal 
to their spoken effect ;—but this in. 
quiry, however resolved, cannot 
affect their original merit, or shake 
the reputation of the speaker, 
Regarding them in this light, we 
shall be prepared to allow for the 
want of that delivery which originally 
gave them effect, and which is said 
to have unitedin itself all the advan- 
tages of a piercing glance; an aus- 
tere and commanding countenance; 
an action easy, various, and emphatic; 
a voice full and melodious ; and an 
utterance successively solemn, earn- 
est, melting, and impassioned, with- 
out the slightest appearance of af- 
fected modulation. The critics of 
antiquity reckoned a good delivery 
among the most important elements 
of the oratorical art; and this opi- 
nion had the full sanction of the 
two great orators, both of whom 
are high authorities on the sub- 
ject, as having studied the ar 
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scientifically.* Perhaps, the opinion 
is not less true new, than in the days 
of De.nosthenes. In this country; 
indeed, having discarded the more 
theatrical and picturesque graces of 
delivery, we are apt to imagine that, 
where there is no offensive fault or 
glaring detect, speakers, externally 
considered, are nearly ona par. But 
the truth is, that they differ as essen- 
tially, and that the difference is as 
important, in modern England, as in 
ancient Greece ; for the real power of 
delivery depends, not on artifices of 
tone and posture, but on the strong 
graphical expression of the feelings of 
the soul,—on the commanding mind 
becoming visible ; an effect as distinct 
from stage-trick and gesticular dex- 
terity, as the expression of geniusina 
countenance 1s distinct from what are 
commonly called regular features. 

There is another caution which the 
English (we mean the frroferly En- 
elish) reader will do well totakealong 
with him in the perusal of these dis- 
courses. He should bear in mind 
that they were addressed to a people 
of a less fastidious, and probably, in 
the same proportion, a truer, love for 
eloguence than his own countrymen. 
Whence it is that the natives of Ire- 

*« Actio, inquam, in dicendo una domi- 
natur. Sine hAc, summus orator esse in 
nimero nullo potest; mediocris, hac instruc- 
tus, summos sepe superare. MHuic primas 
dedisse Demosthenes dicitur, cim rogare- 
tur quid in dicendoesset primum ; huic se- 
cundas, huic tertias.””—Cic. De Orat. III. 56. 
It is to be observed, that under the word 
actio (which is a term extended from a par- 
ticular part to the whole) Cicero comprises 
the whole management of the look, utter- 
ance, and gesture (vultus, sonus, gestus. ) 
Quintilian (Inst. XI. 3.) employs a word 
borrowed from another particular part, pro- 
uuntiatio ; by which (as he himself tells us) 
he meant the same thing with the actio of 
Cicero. The English word delivery seems 
rather better adapted to include the several 
ideas required to be expressed than cither 
of the Latin terms. 


land derive their superiority in that 
ardour of mind to which eloquence 
addresses itself, this is not the place 
to discuss; but the fact, being (as we 
believe) undisputed, ought not to be 
forgotten by the readers of Dr. Kir- 
wan. In the farther remarks we are 
about to submit, we shall have acca- 
sion to point out some of those pecu- 
liarities in our author which belong, 
as we conceive, to the eloquence of 
his country, and must be explained 
from the nature of the audiences he 
was accustomed to command. 
Indeed, the very first quality that 
strikes us in these sermons, is, that 
they urge topics of persuasion ina 
broader and more undisguised man- 
ner than would suit the cautious and 
tasteful temperof English oratory. In 
this country, he who formally and 
avowedly undertakes the task of per- 
suading men (at least, in a case which 
concerns the feelings,) provides 
against some little resistance, and 
masks his approaches as much as 
possible. He begins in atone of ex- 
treme dispassionateness and inquiry. 
Possibly, by a sort of feint, he directs 
his first operations to some indiffe- 
rent point. He is at great pains to 
introduce richness and variety into 
hackneyed topics. He digresses in 
order to relieve attention. He is 
careful to take a strong position of 
argument, before he opens his attack 
on the heart. He solicitously avoids 
outrunning the tardy sympathy of 
his audience. Above all, he practi- 


ses In every manceuvre the art of 


concealing art, and is studious of an 
air of extreme undesignedness. We 
do not mean that these stratagems of 
oratory are very deliberately or sys- 
tematically adopted by English 
speakers ; but there is always a ¢en- 
dency to adopt them. Tor the most 
part, this, in its outline, is the genius 
oftheir persuasive addresses. This, 
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or something like this, is the manner 
which they are instinctively led to 
adopt by their instinctive knowledge 
of the nature of their countrymen. 
The method of the preacher before 
us is considerably different. There 
is management, but it is of a simpler 
and (without meaning censure) a 
ruder kind; and what there is, is by no 
means very anxiously disgutsed. If 
he digresses in order to relieve his 
hearers, he makes no scruple of 
avowing to them his purpose; vnd, 
when he returns to his subject, it is at 
once, and with little or no shading-off. 
Where he feels himself at a loss from 
the exhausted state of his materials, 
he confesses that he does so, not art- 
fully and measuredly, but frankly and 
directly. He seeks for variety both of 
topic and illustration ; but it Is not 
with an exquisite search. He adheres 
generally tothe rule of rising by de- 
erces froma lower toa higher key of 
passion ; but the gradations are never 
prepared very nicely. [is appeals to 
the feelings are mostly open and di- 
rect; and when, in the heat of his 
career, a cormmmon-place senument 
crosses his path, he adopts it without 
hesitation. ‘There is anobie careles- 
ness throughout his composition. 
Though by no means deficient in 
powers of pure reasoning, and though 
capable of pressing an argument very 
forcibly home to the feelings, Dean 
Kirwan is generally content with the 
plain, simple, and (if we may so say) 
common-sense statement of his sub- 
ject. He doesnot frame long chains 
of argumentation. He is no great 
dealer in refined disquisition, nor 
shews atiy fondness for those higaly 
synthetic views of man and life to 
which modern writers have (by a 
somewhat cant useofthe term) given 
thenameof philosophy. This latter 
peculiarity will surprise those who 
have formed their idea of the national 
eloquence of Ireland from the com- 
positions of Burke. But that great 
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master—whose fondness for specula- 
tion was even pass-unate, and who in 
practical metaphysics, or the scien- 
tific application of general principles 
to human affutrs, has no equal—did 
not, we think, owe these characteris- 
tic qualities to his country. With 
much that was strikingly national in 
his mental structure, Burke had much 
alsothat waseminently hisown. He 
was not Lrish,nor English, but Burk. 
ish. Other disunguished writers or 
orators ol the same nation do not, in 
the technical sense, philosophize. 
The Swifts, Sternes, Goldsmiths, 
Grattans, Clares, Currans, Kirwans— 
nen considerably, and most of them 
extraordinarily, gifted—do not phi- 
losophize ; that 1s, not in any charac- 
teristic degree. And, as to the peo- 
plein general, with all the estimable 
qualities by which they are distin- 
euished (and these are nota few,) we 
never beard that they were much 
celebrated for their philosophy. The 
truth apparently is, that the philoso- 
phy of human nature belongs to a 
later stage in the progress of the na- 
tional mind than the Irish nation has 
yet attained. [tis a luxury usually 
produced in an age of taste and crilti- 
cism, notin one of geniusand passion. 

As Dr. Kirwan seldom addresses 
himself principally to the reason, so 
also seldom principally to the imagi- 
nation. Wecould name preachers of 
ereat eloquence, who, even where 
1nost impressive, are rather calm and 
contemplative than rousing or im- 
passioned. ‘Their power is chiefly 
over those more exquisite, though 
less energetic, feelings that are con- 
nected with high musing and medl- 
tation. They suggest refined ima- 
ges and transporting thoughts, and 
sometimes draw a note so fine and 
ecstatic, that we seem to feel a sen- 
sible thrill. The author before us 1s 
not one of this imaginative class of 
orators; his appeals are usually made 
to the passions and the conscience; 
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and his style, if less singular, is 
probably more popular and more el- 
fective. He is bold, rapid, pressing, 
yehement; always evidently glowing 
with that fervour which he wishes to 
kindle in the bosoms of his audience. 

He is sometimes faulty from ver- 
hosity and declatnation ; as when, 
glancing at the journey of the Pope 
to France at the desire of the late 
French Ruler, he says that he sees 
Ambition “ dragging hoary and trem- 
bling Religion from a distant region, 
and forcing it to the guilt and base- 
ness of consecrating this foul usurpa- 
tion’? At other times he falls into 
meanness 3; as where, in commenting 
en the declaration of our Saviour, that 
it is easier fora camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of 
God, he strangely observes, that 
Wthese warnings were not intended 
to disturb our muscles by their sin- 
cularity.’ Lastly; in the reproof of 
vice, he occasioneliy employs what, 
to cur apprehension, seems an im- 
proper coarseness of phrssc. But 
all these are defects of taste. If his 
execution is sometimes overcharged, 
and sometimes Jow, the fault 18 not 
in his conception, which always, in 
its main lines, is simple and manly ; 
and, if he ever departs from severe 
delicacy, this is not from any want of 
purity of roind. 

When he is not immediately em- 
ployed on charitable topics, his sub- 
ject is almost always the infinite folly 
and danger ofa life of self-indulgence, 
dissipation, and (to use his own term) 
semi-christianity, In opposition to the 
sclf-derial and self-sacrifices requir- 
ed by the Gospel ; and, what may at 
first hearing excite surprise, his 
management of these awful tonics is 
generally happier than his properly 
pathetic style. Jiven when pathetic, 
he seems to us more successful in 
the harrowing than in the tender 
style ; ane, possibly, this was one 

Christ. Obsery. No. 164, 
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cause of his effectivenessasa preacher 
of charity. The gentler and finer 
emotions of compassion and sympa- 
thy, though implanted in our hearts 
for the wisest purposes, are not to be 
relied on as very operative springs of 
action without someassisting impulse 
from feelings of a more pungent and 
uneasy hind. The duxcury of pity has, 
i obe view, a soothing and lulling 
quality ; and will scarcely supply a 
decisive inducement to laborious be- 
nevolence, unless it 1s mixed with 
some principle of conduct better 
fitted to struggle against the indo- 
lence of human nature. 

We shail now proceed to present 
the reader (we hope we may say, to 
gratify him) with a few extracts. 
The sermons are so greatly similar, 
that it cannot be necessary tuo de- 
scribe and analyse them successively, 
after the course usually adopted in 
the review of such publications. The 
specimens, therefore, that we submit, 
we shell take promiscuously; and 
shall arrange them according to the 
relation of their subjects. 

Ot those awakening representa- 
tions of the evil of a worldly life to 
which we have alluded, the following 
seem good examples. They are 
taken froma sermon preached tor the 
benefit of the Meath Hospital, from 
xvithof St. Luke, and the 25th verse : 
*Son, remember that thou in thy 
life-time receivedst thy good things, 
likewise Lazarus evil things ; but 
now he is comforted, and thou art 
tormented.’? Lhe first begins the 
sermon ;— 


“ These words, my brethren, form part 
of the well known parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus; which appears to me, wher 
considered in its main object, to be one of 
the most awful lessons of instruction con- 
tained in the Gospel of Christ, and perhaps 
the moet necessary at this day to press on 
the serious reflection of Christians For 
this reason, that the dreadful epitaph which 
en immortal Hand has traced on the tomb 
of that unfortunate victim, goes unequiyo 
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eally to denounce a compiexion of life and 
Inanners almust generally found compatibje 
with perfect tranquillity of conscience. It 
is not the rich alone that are concerned in 
this case, but all those who fall into the 
desperate error of imagining that the way 
of salvation may be strewed with flowers, 
aad an immortal prize aspired to and ob- 
tained, without treading in the steps cf a 
crucified Leade’: or in oiler words witi- 
fut a course of active and laborious virtue, 
fo this strange and undefinable misconcep- 
tion of the religion of Christ, the case before 
us gives a melancholy negative. For it 
oes not present us with the issue of a lite 
of iniquity, but with the fate of a man, 
whose only offence was that of building his 
tabernacle here ; that of being satisfied with 
the felicity he enjoyed on this earth ; and in 
the bosom of sensuality and pleasure, basely 
forgetting that he was born for a nobler 
purpose. ‘This was the sole cause of his 
reprobation ; the luxurious gratification in 
which he was sunk, excluded equally from 
his life, the violence of great passions, and 
the efforts of virtue. It was exactly that 
state which may be compared to the deceit- 
ful security of acalm on the bosom of the 
ocean, while the insensible progress of a 
current draws the vessel to the gulf. Not 
a single action which the generality of the 
world would call distantly reprehensible, 
does the Gospel record or him, save that 
in the distraction of excessive prosperity, 
he paused not to contemplate and relieve 
the miserable object that lay in his path; 
for the rest, all that we can collect from 
his history is, that he was rich, and betray- 
ed propensities contemptible but not ce- 
praved: and yet, notwithstanding a way of 
life so pertect!y free from the shadow of 
anv thing heinous, we find him doomed 
to bear everlasting evidence of this truth, 
that it is bit too possible to be at once 
completely justified by the maxims of the 
world, and wofully condenmed by the rules 
of religion. ‘And tie rich man also died, 
and in heil he titted up his eyes,’ 
‘* How comes it, my brethren, that even 
the most zealous eforts of the ministry are 


unequal to produce vrofound impressions 

on the subject of sueh a destiny ?”? pp. 31 
ow 

o==)), 


‘Miserable weakness! to act a part in 
one season of life, and put it dewn at ano- 
ther : fo pass youth in the fashionable pa- 
rade of despising vulgar prejudice, often in 
the bold and intrepid language of incredu- 
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lity: and old age in the tremblings of vic. 
torious faith. What does it avail to defy 
the sacred truths of religion for a few years, 
when our last moments invariably avenge 
them? No, my brethren, the eye of Zz 
ministry I exercise is not so organized, as 
to see nothing but defects. It is the pride 
and consolation ofour lives, to acknowledge 
and do justice, where we have room, to the 
virtue and piety of those whom we are des. 
tined to instruct; but never can it be allow. 
able to cover the gulf to which mistaken 
notions of religion lead, with flowery and 
inviline verdure that is to entertain the 
false security of our fellow Christians by 
the concealment or softening of necessary 
truth. We have vo authority over it; we 
owe you, according to the expression of St. 
James, in the word which we announce “an 
honest and faithful glass ;” we are to view 
with horror that temporal gospel, if 1 may 
so speak, that is interpreted by the pas. 
sions, and accommodated to the delicacy 
and manners of semi-christians. We are 
to know and preach only the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ; the Gospel of justice, as well 
as of mercy, whose immutability represents 
the essence of that being from whose bosom 
it has emanated. ‘This is cur duty. — Itis, 
alas! but too necessary there should bea 
tribunal firm and immutable, to unveil and 
blast the designs and artfices of our great 
and powerfulenemy, Let me then inquire, 
with that liberty which the ministry al. 
lows, and that ardent anxiety which it is 
right to inspire for the spiritual interest o! 
our feliow Christians, what ground of con. 
fidence there can be under a course of life, 
of which we have before us this day the ex. 
ample and the fate? I would appeal to your 
own hearts, whether I should be justified in 
saying, that the notoriously prevailing rage 
of present Christians, for pleasure and dis. 
sipation, for every idle and Juxurious pur. 
suit, in the face of a system, whose very 
soul is spirituality, and every line a pre 
cept of rigorous self-denial, ought not to 
produce serious alarm? §Is it not written, 
that we are predestinate only as we con- 
form to the imace of Jesus Christ ? Did he 
content himself with leading a lite devoid 
of guilt? with rendering unfo Cesar what 
belonged to Caesar? and defying the eagle 
eye of lis enemies on the score of his 
morals ? Did he recommend in his instrue- 
tions, and display in his example, thos* 
qualities only which the world admires, 
untainted honour, scrupulous integrity, dis- 


interested generosity, fidelity in promise. 


humanity to the poor ? Was this the exclu- 
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sive perfection to which he called us ? He, 
whose practice and doctrine proclaim, by a 
thousand organs, that the edifice of Chris- 
tian salvation can only be raised on the 
wreck of crucified nature ; he who declared 
‘That whosoever beareth not his cross, and 
cometh after him, cannot be his disciple ; 
that the kingdom of heaven suficreth vio- 
lence; that no man can serve God and the 
world; that those who are full and laugh 
now, shall one day mourn and weep; that 
the world shall rejoice, but that his disci- 
nics shall be sorrowful, and their sorrow 
turned into joy;’—in a word, He who, from 
the first moment of his mortal life to the 
Gnal consummation of his sufferings, was 
eminently every thing that he taught ;— 
this is our model, without conformity to 
which, to the utmost of our strength, we are 
lost, though we should be otherwise as im- 
maculate as angels, For it is not the ex- 
emption from guilt, nor even a life the most 
irreproachable in the eves of men, joined to 
the possession of a thousand moral virtues, 
that constitutes the Christian; but the 
stuly of Jesus Christ, and the spirit as well 
as the letter of his Gospel copied into our 
practice, and idolized in our hearts. But 
how can it be said that this truth is gene- 
rally felt and acknowledged, —if the Chris - 
tian be bound to continual warfare with all 
his corrupt atlections, and Christians will 
yet nourish those domestic enemies ; if the 
Christian be not of this world, and Chiris- 
tians will yet deem it compatibie with their 
hopes to be the slaves and apologists of its 
maxiins and pursuits; if the Christian, in 
the midst of laborious efforts to work out 
his own saivation, and promote that of 
otlers, yet trembles at the sentence that 
may await him, and Christians in the whirl 
of vanity and folly, without thought of that 
evangelical perfection to which they should 
aspire, yet live in profound peace with 
themselves ; if the Christian be a traveller, 
who sighs at every step for the view of his 
everlasting country, and Christians would 
vet establish in this valley of tears their 
everlasting abode; if every hour and mo- 
ment of the Christian’s life be full before 
God, and Christians have little to present 
in their lives but a miserable void; if the 
Christian receives afflictions as peculiar 
mercies, and considers the highest degree 
ofhuman prosperity as no more than the 
summit of a precipice, and yet Cliristians 
recoil from the one, and attach every charm 
fo the other ; in a word, if the Christian be 
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all spiritual, and we, my brethren, all ma. 
terial and earthly?” pp. S$5—39. 


After reprobatinge the modes of 
cress fashionable in bigh life, the 
preacher thus procceds :—~ 


‘*In the name of anure religion, and its 
eternal Author, I call upon parents neither 
to coutitenance this evil by the:r cxample ; 
or, contrary to the solemn reproach of con- 
science, criminally connive at it in their 
children. ‘They cannot be ignorant, that 
every vice is completed, by not providing 
against its insensible advance at first. They 
cannot be ignorant, that dreadful calamity 
to female innocence has often ensued, not 
because it is too weak to resist the decided 
tempter; but because it perceived not the 
gradations that beguiled it to the precipice. 
They cannot be ignorant of the solemn ac- 
count they nave to render. ‘hey cannot 
be ignorant, that Jesus Chirist is the parent 
of their children, much more than them- 
selves; that he has redeemed them with 
his blood; marked them in the cradle with 
the seal of the new covenant, and entrusted 
them to their vigilance and protection; 
as the daughter of Pharaoh did the child 
she had saved, to the mother of Moses; 
‘Take and nurse this child for me, and I 
will give thee thy wages.’ He will demand 
those precious deposits ; and depend upon 
it, if there be an indisputable truth under 
Heaven, it is this, that if our children are 
made victims to a divinity to whom we 
sacrifice their salvation ; though we other- 
wise appear before God with all accumulat- 
ecdyvirtues, our wages will be blood for 
blood, eternity for eternity?” pp. 43, 44. 


A similar passage of great power, 
and of some coarseness, will be found 
in the fifth sermon, page 109, 

On the worldly practice of “ re- 
conciling every thing with religion 
which religion does not formally 
denounce,’”’? he thus expresses him- 
self in another discourse :— 


** Suppose E were to tell you from this 
place, that the Gospel was not in fact so 
severe a system as it is generally repre- 
sented ; that to idolize the world, and 
acquit ourselves to God were things per- 
ectly reconcileable ; that there was not the 
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least harm in the breathless pursuit of plea- 
sure, Which reason alone pronounces to be 
unworthy of thinking beings; that Chiris- 
tians were at full jiberty to rack their in- 
vention in order to diversity and pive zest 
to aneternal round of emptiness and folly ; 
that provided they dispense charity wath 
ene hand, tuey may lavish with the other as 
much as they please; that releion admii- 
ted such compensation ; that all they hear 
about a simple, trugal, and retired life, 
atrict attention to domestic duties, pei fect 
modesty of mien and apparel; a life of 
prayer, peniteace, and self-denial, cannot 
(if they mean any thing at all) be applica. 
ble to persons, whose condition, from long 
prescription, entitles them to more lati 
tude :—what opinion would you entertain 
of this new and very convenient doctrine ? 
Would you c¢ consider the man who uttered 
it, worthy of respect, and better instructed 
than others in the science of salvation ? No, 
my brethren, you would either openly de- 
ride his ignorance, or retire with precipita- 
tion and horror, from so shocking a profa- 
nation of his sacred function. What are 
we then, my brethren, I may say, but the 
hypocritical slaves of the world and its 
ple sures, when we justify aloud, what we 
condemn in secret; and how confounding 
will that judgment be, which condemns us 
on the evidence of our own hearts! Were 
it possible for Clivistians to be calm in the 
course 1 have described, free as it is from 
any thing gross and immoral, let them hear 
the express words of Jesus Christ on the 
subject, ‘no man can serve two masters,” 
*Yecannot serve God and Mammon.’ § Wo 
unto you that are full now, for ye shall 
hunger! Wo unto you that laugh now, for 
ve shall mourn and weep.’ $ Ve ry I say 
unto you, the wovld shall rejoice, but ve 
shall be sorrowful, and your sorrow shall 
be turned into joy.’ This, my brethren, 1s 
the Gospel. What exception Appears on 
the faee of it, in favour of any deserip- 
tion of Christians ’ No: the more cievated 
we are, the greater our prosperity ; the 
more absolutely indispensable ay adherence 
to the letter of our profession, the more in- 
cessant should our vigilance be, the more 
declared and lively our faith, the move fer- 
vent and continued our prayer, the more 
heroic our self-denial, the more exalted 
every virtue; because our danger is much 
greater, and more awful than it would be 
in an obscurer station: because it is the 
nature of prosperity to corrupt, to bind 


us faster to the world, to furnish occasicng 
of vice at every step, to favour and facilitate 
the indulgence of a passions ; to render 
abortive all rood desires, and exUnenish in 
the soul, all aspiring to a better state, al} 
recollection of trod and fucurity ; above a y 
because it is a state which Jesus Christ | “he 
plain terms has pronounced to be nearly 
incompatibte with salvation. 

‘Were the world to judge us, we might 
look tor the privilege we fancy, of 2 soft 


and convenient way; but the world iiself 


will be judged, and He that will judge it, 
and us too, will not distinguish Cliristians 
hy their riches, or their rank, but by their 
merus or demerits, their virtue, or their 
ermmes. Here, will he say, is my law; | 
delivered it, without an tota . variation, to 
the mighty, and the mean. I inquire not 
therefore what you are, but how you have 
conformed to it, how you have lived, what 
tise vou have made of the talent I confided 
to you. This will be, my brethren, the 
terrible question addressed to all. 1 leave 
the inference to yourselves, and return, ob. 
serving only, that no infatuation can be 
more deplorable, either with respect to our 
eternal interest, or even the interest of this 
world, than that which leads us to ruin with 
our eyes open.” pp. 66—70. 


We add an extract to the same 
effect from another part of | the 
voiume. 


“There is still another class of seni- 
christians to whom I owe a word; and who 
have not even the colour of mistake to ex. 
cuse them; Imean those who, with the best 
intentions and most zealous dispositions, 
are deterred from exhibiting the example 
they otherwise would atford, by the appre. 
hension of being classed with a particular 
sect, which the world, to cover its own re 
luxations, ingeniously represents as hanging 
oui the flag of primitive manners. Wit 
the tencts and doctrines of others I have 
nothing to do: but this I conceive to be in- 
dubitable, (hatin point of practice there is 
but one rule for all Christians; and that it 
is as glorious openly to do honour to it, as 
the reverse is opprobrious and criminal, let 
the colour or pretext be what it may 
What! my brethren, to sacrifice our con- 
victions, our inchnations, our souls, from 
dread of the world’s ridicuie! To place the 
Supreme Majesty of God in the balance 
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with such a principle! To know him, I christian religion of the world he 


may say, only in secret, while the world 
has our open homage ! Like the heathen, 
to reduce him to the degraded state of a 
domestic idol; or lke Rachel, to conceal 
and adore him in our tents unknown to our 
brethren! ‘Thus it was with one of the first 
and most celebrated disciples of our Saviour. 
This progenitor of half Christians vainly 
persuaded himself that God would be 
satisfied with the private declarations of 
his sentiments, but, for the rest, that he 
would graciously condescend to dispense 
with his outward adoption of a system to 
which the worid attached shame and dis- 
honcer, Is not this precisely the state of 
those who would be Christians in the most 
rigorous and exalted sense of the word, 
but for the want of resolution to encounter 
the same formidable consequence ? Hea- 
vens! What extremity of weakness and 
dissimulation is this! The libertine glories 
in his vice, and shall Christians blush at 
and recoil from the highest dignity and 
glory of their character ? Is it to the world 
then we shall be responsibie? If we are 
sentenced, willthe world stand between us 
and tie execution ? If the Lord justifies us, 
what matter who ridicules or condemns us ? 
Will not every one carry his own burden 
before the terrible majesty of Him who 
will judge the world and its judgments ? 
Do such Christians reflect to what this 
system of servility and complaisance leads ? 
That it not only stands in the way of the 
infinite good their example would produce ; 
but reduces them to the deplorable neces- 
sity of sanctioning and taking part in prac- 
tices which they secretly detest, of becom- 
ing with their eyes open, and with some- 
what of affection in their hearts, the cause 
of perdition to their brethren ; nay, casting 
with trembling hands their very children 
into the vortex uf worldly manners, and 
thus training them to perish in the face 
ofa menacing religion, and that bleeding 
affection, that agonizing solicitude for their 
llappiness, present and everlasting, which 
nature inspires ?”—pp. 365—368. 


We do not quote the above ex- 
tracts as containing no expressions 
or sentiments to which we might 
except; but as specimens of the 
preacher’s manner. On his doctrine 


we shall hereafter offer some com- 
ments, 


With the reproof of the semi- 


sometimes combines powerful re- 
presentations of the vicissitudes of 
earthly scenes and the mortality of 
man. The following passages, for 
strong painting and awlu!ness, would 
not have misbecome the pages of 
Bossuct. 


* Letit be remembered, however, and 
here Lresume my subject, that whatever 
our habits, or opinions of divine placability 
may be, if the religion we profess be from 
God, it lies not with man to alter or modi- 
fy an iota of its letter. Every thing human 
admits of change and vicissitude ; states 
and empires, arts and sciences, customs 
and manners, laws and governments, feel, 
without ceasing, this inevitable principle 
acting upon them, God, from the throne of 
his immutability, sports with all the works 
and enterprises of man; and, willing to shew 
us the littlevalue we should set on things 
perishable, has decreed that there should 
be nothing permanent on the face of the 
earth, but the very vicissitude that marks 
and agitates it. 


‘“‘ But, inthe midst of this scene of con- 
tinual revolution, the Scriptures remain 
unchangeable as the source from whence 
they spring ; such as the first Christians 
received and understood them, such are 
they at this hour; and such will they be 
when the heaven avd carth have passed 
away. Neither the force or corruption of 
times can render them more austere, or 
more indulgent. 


*“ They form that everlasting and im- 
mutable system, announced in the Reve- 
lation of Saint John. £ And I saw arother 
angel from the midst of the heavens, 
bearing in his hand the everlasting Gospel, 
to preach unto all who dwell upon the earth, 
and to every nation and kindred and tongue 
and peopie, saying with aloud voice, lear 
God and give glory unto him, for his judg- 
ment is come.’ 


“« My brethren, the true source of all our 
delusion is a false and deceitful security of 
life. Thousands pass their accounts around 
us and we are not instructed; some are 
struck in our very arms, our parents, our 
children, our friends, and yet we stand as 
if we had shot into the earth an eternal 
root. Even the most sudden transitions 
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from life to dust, produce but a momentary 
impression ou the dust that breaths.” pp. 
226, 227. 


“ Good Gol! as if the all-devouring tomb, 


instead of solemnly pronouncing on the 
vanity of all haman pursuits, on the contra- 
ry, emitted sparks to rek nde ali our at- 


tachment toa perishable worta! Let me 


suppose, my brethren, that the number of 


man’s days were inscribed on his brow ! 
Is it not c} 
that nature must necessarily boyet the sai 
profound and operative refection? Woul 
it be possibile to banish, even for a momen : 
the roti term from his reflection? The 
nearer he approache:t it, what an increase 
of alarm ! What an increase of light on the 
folly of every thing bat immortal good! 
Would all lis views aid aspirings be con- 
fined, as they now are, to the ttle span 
that intervenes between his cradle and his 
prave ; and care, and anxicty, and vilscra- 
ble agitation be his lot, merely to die over 
whelmed with riches, and blazing r Will 
honours ? 


“ Had I, my brethren, sucha register 
before me at this moment, with what an 
invincible effect should L not call those to 
mercy, who have perhaps but a year, per- 
haps a month, perhaps a week, perhaps a 
shorter interval, between them and judg- 
ment ?” pp. 228, 229. 


«When I compare the present aspect of 
this city with that which it exiubited 
within the short space of my own re sidence, 
what does the result present, but the most 
melancholy proof of human instability ? 
New characters in every scene, new events, 
new principles, new passions, a new crea- 
tion insensibly arisen from the ashes of the 
old; which-ever side I look, the ravage of 
death has nearly renovated all. Scarcely 
do we look around us in life, when our 
children are matured, and remind us of the 
grave; the great feature of all nature is 
rapidity of gr owth and declension. Ages 
are renewed, but the figure of the world 
passeth away. God only remains the same. 
The torreni that sweeps along, runs at the 
base of his immutability ; and he sees, with 
indignation, wretched mortais, as they 
pass: s along, insulting him by the visionary 
hope of sharing thit attribute which be- 
longs to Him alone. 


“It is to the incomprehensible oblivion 
of our mortality, that the world owes ail 
its fascination. Observe for what man toils. 


‘ar that an awful certainty of 


(Aug. 


Observe what it often costs him to become 
rich and great.—Dismal vicissitudes of hope 
and disappointment : often all that can de. 
grade the dignity of his nature, and offend 
his God! Study the matter of the pedestal, 

and theinstability ofthe statue. Searce is it 
erected, scarce presented tothe ctare of 
the multitude, when death, starting like a 
massy tragment from the summit of 4 
mountain, dashes the proud Colossus inte 
dust. Where, then, is the promised fruit 
of ali his toil? Where the wretched and 
deluded bee, who tondly promised him. 
self diat be had laid up much goods formany 
years ? Gone, my brethren, to his account, 

an naked victim, trembling in the hands of 
the living God! Yes. Hiv brethren, the 
final catastrophe of all human passions, is 
rapid as it isawful. Fancy yourselves on 
that bed from which you nev er shall arise, 

and the refiection will exhibit, like a true 
and faithful mirror, what shadows we are, 
and what siadows we pursue. Happy they 
who meet that great inevitable transition, 
full of sii Unliappy they who meet it 
but to tremble and despair! Then it is, 
that man learns wisdom, when too late. 
Then it isthat every thing will forsake him 
but his virtues orhiscrimes. To him the 
world is past ; dignities, honours, pleasure, 
glory ; past like the cloud of the morning ! 
nor could all that the great globe inherits, 
afford him, at that tremendous hour, as 
much consolation as the recollection of 
having given but one cup of cold water to 
a child of wretchedness, in the name of 
Jesus Christ !” pp. 255—237. 


We will take this opportunity of 
observing, that we doubt the proprie- 
ty, even ina sermon, of a practice 
which Dean Kirwan seems to have 
borrowed from the French divines, 
and of which the second of the fore- 
going extracts affords an instance :— 
we mean the introduction of the 
Sacred Name rather by way of ex- 
clamation, than as a deliberate address 
to the Almighty. 

Dean Kirwan was evidently little 
inclined to introduce political discus- 
sions into the pulpit. Some of the 
stupendous public events, however, 
which have distinguished these latter 
days must be excepted from the 
gereral prohibition against such sub- 
jects. his distinguished preacher 
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thus commandingly and affectingly 
addresses a congregation of noble 
and wealthy persons among his coun- 
trymen on the subject of the Irish 
repellion, at the moment of recent 
deliverance from that cruel calamity. 


“To the latest hour of your lives, while 

memory remains a faculty of the mind, 
humanity will weep, and religion shud¢ ler, 
at the horrors that have been crowded into 
the short space of one season. I pass 
them over; may we live to atone for the 
share we have had in them! May they 
never rise in judgment against us! I do 
most solemnly deciare, the more 1 consider 
the natural effect of causes, the more I am 
induced to pardon the guilt (if 1 may say it) 
of the people, even white as snow, when 
compared to ours. I would almost say, 
they could not have acted’ otherwise than 
as they did. Minds so completely deprav- 
ed, so entirely unoccupied by any restrain- 
ing sentiment, were filled with matter too 
inflammable, possibly to resist those infer- 
al principles that hovered around them. 
The knowledge of God, and the blessings 
of religion, (those infallible sources of sub- 
omdination and virthe,) we had almost 
totally neglected to diffuse ; the very little 
we had been goaded to in this way, served 
but to throw the eye over the immensity 
that remained to be done ; and like spots 
of cultivation, to render the surrounding 
sterility more striking and apparent. 


“The great mass of our people con- 
tinued still an untutored and unfortunate 
race, Without interest in the public weal ; 
with deep and hereditary animosity to the 
state and its institutions ; ripe for destroy- 
ing all above them; brutal in vice, brutal 
in ignorance ; ferocious of soul, and panting 
for the signal of revolt and blood. 


“ To this spectacle of degraded nature, 
of barbarism in the bosom of civilization, 
of mental darkness in the midst of sevelie 
tion and light, we remained hardened and 
insensible. The great misfortune, the un- 

Civilized condition. of Ireland, became no 
tincommon theme of sarcasm, even to 
Irishmen. 


“Thus did we live Christians without 
zeal ; citizens without public virtue ; men 
vithout bowels of humanity ; corrupt, ve- 
nal, dissipated, and luxurious; our means 
were ail devoted to the gratification of our 
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passions; and the united ery of religion 

and our country reached us in vain, amidst 

tie eager pursuits of personal interests, 

si the azitations of a life most shamefully 
cular. 


‘The hour of retribution at length came; 
national iniguity provoked national judg- 
ments, and our own people were destined, 
as they had long been trained, to become 
the ready and furious executioners of the 
sentence. 


Yet not the valour and loyalty we have 
displaved, cr the isurels we wear, deceive 
us 60 far, as to leave no room in our hearts, 
but for pride and exuitation ; when we con- 
side. our omissions on the point lL speak of, 
perhaps if there be hearts under heaven 
that should Know neither pride nor peace, 
they are ours, 


** To have manfully opposed the tempest 
that burst on us; to have bied (or been ready 
to bleed) when murder and rapine were at 
our doors, when our constitution, our altars, 
and every private biessing we enjoyed, 
were marked for destruction, was doing 
bho more than the wretched inhabitant of an 
uncivilized country would have done to 
maintain the dominion, and protect the 
peaceful misery of his hut; but oh! what 
ground of eternal remorse, to reflect, that 
we have, with ourown hands, sown the seed 
of all the calamities that have come upon 
our country ; all the enormities that have 
dishonoured religion and human nature ; 
all the outrages committed on every 
feeling of humanity; all the souls that 
have perished, and miseries that have been 
entailed on the innocent end unofiending, 
in the course of this unhappy contest.” pp. 
16i—16%, 


Respecting the grow th of infidelity 
he thus expresses himself :— 


‘* First, then, I ask ifit can be doubted, 
that the mortal poison of infidelity is rapid- 
ly gaining ground ? Can it be doubted, that 
the most sacred truths of Christianity are, 
in too many instances, scouted without re- 
serve, and delivered over to scorn ? Is there 
scarcely a young man, at the present day, in 
that class of the world which is honoured 
with the name of fashionable, who professes 
to believe any thingon the score of religion? 
Is it not too much the reigning tone among 
men, to rise superior to the weakness and 
simplicity of believing Christians ! 
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« What minister of religion can now 
venture to preach on the subject of our holy 
mysteries,or enforce their divine authority, 

without exciting a philosophic smile in 
these children of light? Who shall even 
glance at the doctrine of eternal punish 
ment, or of future punishment at ail, with- 
out being openiy pitied for bis credulity, o 
secretly arraigned for hypocrisy ! 


“Is it not this predominating character 
of the day that bas fuced, in a manner, the 
pulpit, in spite of itself, co slur over the 
awful and tremendous ia reingion, and recur 
to topics as sinted to the poruco, as to the 
temple O01 J: sus Christ? What dees there 
too generally appear to be lefi of religion 
among Many men, but a gentiment common 
to enlightened heathens, namely, a politieal 
respect for its i» yore > in restraining the 


vulgar ?” pp. 289, 2) 


Preachers of charity sermons la- 
bour under the temptation of repre- 
senting works of charity as in them- 
selves meritorious; nor, evenin those 
who are aware of the radical fallacy 
of such a representation, ts it always 
easy, amidst the fervour of an carnest 
pleading for the objects of benevo- 
lence, to avoid expressions that may 
seem lo give it countenance, Wedo 
not feel sure that the language of 
Dean Kirwan is uniformly without 
objection on this score; and his 
Opinions respecting the gencral cffi- 
cacy of a good life, which are by no 
means stated clearly, do not seem to 
have been altogether correct; but he 
is express and distinct in representing 
Christian charity as partof the Chris- 
tian life, and in denying the absurd 


doctrine of the meritorious efficacy of 


what is commonly called charity. 


“ Tellme, is there a singie Christian 
before me, who, if the offer were made 
him atthis moment, would be satisfied to 
stake his salvation on the question of his 
charity ? Oh not one ! ans yet our conscien- 
ces are at rest; we flatter ourselves we are 
merciful, Heavens! Ifthere be anv just 
ground for such athougat, why has it be- 
come necessary to prostitute, in some 
degree, the most sacred of all functions for 
the purpose of moving and inspiring us to 


the practice of this virtue? Why has the 
pulpit been obliged to descend to the very 
language of Batter y> in order to extort from 
your vanity wiatit ts hopeless of obtaining 
from a principie of religion ? Why is it 
become necessary to hok rk out, on almost 
every occasion of this nature, the too dange- 
rous doctrine, ‘that charity covereth a 
muliiice of sins ;’ and thusrun the hazard 
c¥misieadmg you onthe subject of your 
own sulvation, im order to force vou to be- 
come the instrument of salvation to others? 
Why are we obliged to use the arts and 
colouring oF profane eloquence to make 
vppeals to your passions? To search and 
probe the great body of human misery to 
the bone? ‘Vo bring it, I may say, before 
your hearts, naked and ex: piring, quivering 
ancl dis} vinted ? ‘To expose allits miseries 
aud horrors ? ‘To mingle our own tears with 
the tears of the unhappy objects that. in- 
voke us? And, after all, why do we often 
fail?” pp. 17, 18. 


“1 fear, my friends, we need not go far 
to discaver the true source of our torpor 
ainl indifference in this cause. Had we 
more of fervent, genuine religion in our 
breasts, it would not have been thus long 
and shamefully neglected ; but the truth is, 
that, with the exception of a chosen few, 
we have universally departed from the 
letter and spirit of our calling. We have 
sunk areligion, destined to elevate man 
to the sublimest virtue, into a system of 
vile accommodation with the passions and 
interests of this world. To the design 
once formed of extirpating Christianity by 
violence and persecution, has succeeded one 
more likely to effect that purpose, because 
less apparent. The great enemy of our 
salvation has not ceased to combat : he has 
but changed his weapons. 


‘In the days of Christian fervour he 
went about ‘like the roaring lion, seeking 
whom he should devour In these days of 
refinement and effeminacy, like the timid 
sernent, he creeps, and gives death under 
flowers. Violence is abandoned as a bad 
evstem: for, contrary to his hopes, it only 
tended to peaple the world with proselytes, 
and heaven with martyrs. To seduction 
and insinuation he has therefore had _ re- 
course : crimes are stripped of their natu- 
ral turpitude; they are embellished and 
adorned ; our reasonis betrayed, our senses 
are fascinated; he has left us the ex- 
ternal exercise of our religion, but has 
raised altar against altar. 
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“ What is the consequence? Why, his 
triumph is nearly complete ; the mystery of 
iniquity has nearly absorbed the mystery of 
holiness ! What the cruelty of tyrants could 
not accomplish, is rapidly accomplishing 
by softer means. Never did the earth con- 
tain such a number of Christians as at this 
hour; never did it contain so Jittle Chris- 
tianity.” pp. 90—93. 


After describing what would have 
heen the happy effects of a general 
sense of religion, he thus proceeds :— 


«“ At the view of such a blessed scene, 
who would not feel himself inclined to ex- 
claim, like Balaam before the camp of the 
Israelites, ‘ How goodly are thy tents, oh 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, ch Israel !’ This 
is what true religion, universally known and 
practised, would have produced. This is” 
the effect it wrought on its early disciples, 
that singular and extraordipary description 
of men, Which arose all at once in the very 
bosom of paganism, The friends of peace, 
who obeyed, and even prayed for the pros- 
perity of their persecutors, and were as 
much distinguished. for the love of one 
another, as for the unequalled purity of 
their lives. There were riches and poverty 
among them, and yet they were neither 
rich or poor. Love alone equalized every 
thing. They bad but one universal will, 
the will of God; one spirit, the spirit of 
God; one interest, the interest of all. LDi- 
vine operation of religion! what are now 
thy substitutes?) Mutual repulsion among 
Christians: private interest almost exclu- 
sively pursued: disguised enmities: secret 
envies : perfidies in friendship: antipathies 
inmarriage : discord in families: animosi- 
ties of party : jealousies of profession : trea- 
sons against the state: a general fermen- 
tation: hatred rankling within, the sword 
unsheathed without; a nation, forced, in its 
own preservation, to arm chiefly against its 
own unnatural children: citizens still kept 
together by their wants, divided by their 
Passions: exterior courtesy, no sentiment 
of affection: protestations that cost nothing, 
no real services: an assemblage of men, no 
society! pp. 95, 96. 


We cannot resist the temptation 
of transcribing the following very 
fine reflections, They appear to us 
equally exalted, original, and just. 

Christ. Observ. No. 164. 
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** Alas! my brethren, if religion has had 
its martyrs, perhaps the greatest of all mar- 
tyrs are to be found within the circle of the 
world’s reputed enjoyments : but the truth, 
the awful truth I would impress is this, that 
he who suffers for reputation or the things 
of this earth, has to look for his recompense 
where he has placed his heart; he may re- 
ceive it, or he may not, that is, the ambi- 
tious may have his power and honour; the 
interested his gold; the soldier his laurels; 
the man of talents his name; but thereis no 
crown for the affliction of the Christian, in 
whatever state it may be found, or from 
whatever passion it may arise, if it be not 
ultimately sanctified by religion. 


** Though his life should be exposed to a 
thousand perils, and even his body so muti- 
lated as scarcely one half of the individual 
to survive the other, in the service of his 
country, if his motives be not Christian, he 
will, with respect to his immortal pros- 
pects, have suffered in vain, for nothing 
but what is referred to God can return to 
God. 


“In the next place, it is necessary we 
should endure our portion of ills with pro- 
found resignation. The calling of a Chris- 
tian is the imitation of Christ; sublime as 
such a destination mey be, St. Paul ex- 
pressly lays it down as indispensable. ‘ For 
whom he did foreknow, he also did predes- 
tinate to be conformed to the image of his 
Son,’ 


“Jtis not given to man to susvend the 
career of nature ; to appease the ocean and 
the storm, or give animation to the crave, 
Jesus Christ did not save by the glorious 
demonstration of his power, but by his suf- 
ferings and humi-iations. 


“ What was therefore the great example 
of the divine justice, we are required to 
make the close and ezger object of our 
imitations? Itis not meant however, that 
to become a disciple of Jesus Christ we 
are to run in search of afflictions, which 
providence may not have designed us; 
since in defect of these, a true spirit of 
evangelical detachment is su‘licient to es- 
tablish our conformity tothat divine model; 
but I say, for the consolation of the aillict- 
ed Christian, that his conformity with that 
model is most perfect; for Jesus Christ 
became not in theory but in practice the 
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man of sorrow, and emptied the cup which 
his Father presented him, to the lees, for 
the saivation of mankind.” pp, 395—395, 


One more passage we subjoin, as 
a specimen of the author’s pathetic 
style. It is from one of the sermons 
in support of the Female Orphan 
House, which, if any, appears to have 
been his favourite charity. 


*T would not have you to do at thishour, 
what you would not do at the next, and the 
next If sober and dispassionute reflection 
produce not the effect ; I desire then, give 
the last blow to this godlike charity. You 
haye shaken it already, let it sink; let its 
inmates go forth into a world of iniquity 
and wo; they are not vet without hope. 
They have still the great Father of the 
fatherless to supply your place; to shield 
them from the approaches of guilt, and feed 
them as he feeds the raven of the air. 


« Alas, my friends, I had forgot that his 
ways are inscrutable ! Who can answer for 
his special interference even here? They 
may fall, as thousands of deserted creatures 
have fallen before them. ‘Those forms you 
now behold, may be blasted with loath- 
someness and disease; that spotless purity 
be transformed into shameless and incor- 
rigible vice; those humble comforts into 
nakedness and famine, and all the varietics 
of human wretchedness. 


‘Candidates at this moment for a ca- 
reer of virtue and blessed futurity, they 
may live but to curse the hour they were 
born, through time and eternity. Such is 
thie doom that too possibly may await 
them; can you think of consigning them to 
it? Can you look up without trembling, or 
without a tear ? 


‘*T need press you no more. I, at least, 
shall be guiltless of their blood. Deal the 
point with your God! you are before him! 
he sees you! he will judge you this hour, 
as he will judge you forever! I have the 
authority of his word for saying it; for 
saying, that vain is our hope of mercy, 
should we appear before his awful tribunal 
chargeable with the perdition of any hu- 
man creature. 


“Oh, my friends, I recollect days when 
the cause I now plead could stir up mercy 
in glorious profusion; but like a tale too 
often told, we hear the persevering appeal 
Lo us with increased indifference. 


The at- 


[ Aug. 


traction of novelty is gone. The worid has 
resumed its ascendency. We resemble the 
unsteady Israelites, who bowed and adored 
when they first saw that resplendent co. 
lumn of fire that led them by night through 
an untrodden wilderness, but relapsed 
againinto their former indocility, as soon 
as the august spectacle became familiar to 
their eyes ” pp. i118—120. 


Before we quit this part of our 
subject, we cannot help noticing two 
instances in which the Author has 
referred to Scripture inaccurately. 


“ Witness the widow of Zarepta, from 
whom the prophet of the Lord was direct- 
ed to seek shelter and support, in a season 
of famine ; from her whose whole proper. 
ty, under the sun, was ‘an handful of meal 
in a barrel, and a drop of ail in a cruse,’ 
and yet to him, at the first aspect of his 
extraordinary misery, did she sacrifice, 
without a moment’s hesitation, the last 
morsel of herself and child.” p. 59. 


‘* Think of the five thousand people that 
followed and invoked Jesus Christ, in the 
extremity of hunger and distress: did he 
refuse to succour them? did he spurp 
them ? No: the Gospel tells us expressly, 
that his heart bled for them.” p. 22. 


On reference to the sacred page 
(1 Kings xvil. 14) it will be found, 
that the widow of Zarepta did not 
divide her morsel with the prophet 
before she had received his assurance 
that the barrel of meal should not 
waste, nor the cruse of oli fail. Nor 
does it appear from the Gospels that 
the multitude who were miraculously 
fed had previously invoked our Lor¢ 
in the extremity of hunger and als. 
tress; they seem to have followed 
him from better motives: it was his 
own unsoiicited compassion — that 
prompted the miracle; and when, 
on the day following, those who hie 
been fed again resorted to him, ap- 
parently with the hope of a repetition 
of his bounty, we are told that he re- 
proached their worldliness, not that 
he gratified their wish. (John vi. 26.) 

We here close our remarks on the 
characterof Dr. Kirwan’s eloquence, 
which was the first of the two ob- 
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jects we originally proposed to our- 
selves. What remains, is to give 
some view of his doctrines; an un- 
dertaking which, in part, has been 
indirectly anticipated by the extracts 
already made. It will have been 
perceived, that the preacher sets 
forth in strong colours the vanity of 
earthly pursuits, the wretched sense- 
lessness of a careless, a luxurious, 
and a selfish life, the self-mortifying 
and strictly practical nature of Chris- 
tianity, the utter delusiveness of at- 
tempiing to compromise between 
God and the world, and the obliga- 
‘ion imposed cn us of following the 
steps of a persecuted and crucified 
Leader. The plainness and warmth 
with which Dean Kirwan enforces 
these and similar topics, are such as 
almost to disarm criticism. When, 
indeed, we behold this minister of 
Christ standing, as it were, in simple 
dignity, before assemblies composed 
of all the wealth and fashion of a 
splendid and dissipated metropolis,—- 
when we hear him denouncing, with 
apostolic boldness of speech, princi- 
ples and practices the most fondly 
loved and most obstinately clung to 
by his audience,—when, with all the 
authority of an ambassador from Hea- 
yep, he holds up to the insensate vo- 
larics of pleasure and vanity the cross 
of a bleeding Master, and awtully 
harges them that are rich in this 
world that they be not high-minded 
lor trust In uncertain riches but in 
the living God, and that they be rich 
in good works, ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate,—we feel a 
reverence for the speaker which 
strongly disinclincs us to a minute 
investigation of his theological accu- 
racy. Nor can we help recollecting 
with emotion, that he who spoke is 
now at rest from these labours of 
love, and that his works have already, 
as we humbly trust, followed him into 
the presence of his Lord, But we 
also feel that we are not at liberty to 
compliment away our functions; and, 

ii objections can be made to any part 
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of the doctrines here delivered, the 
authority of the preacher only ren- 
ders it the more necessary to make 
them. We will venture to observe, 
therefore, that, excepting the power- 
ful representations of the necessity 
of a Christian life, to which we have 
mere than once referred, Dean Kir- 
wan’s expositions of Christian truth 
appear defective, both in the way of 
omission and in that of partial staic- 
ment. 

It may perhaps be said, that these 
discourses were all composed for par 
ticular and occasional purposes of 
beneficence ; and that, if we look for 
doctrines in such works, we deserve 
to be disappointed. ‘The answer is, 
that, if charity is to be recommended 
asa branch of Christian obedience, 
and Christian obedience is to flow 
from Christian belief, a charity ser- 
mon Is precisely the place where we 
ought to look for doctrines with the 
best chance of success. The occa- 
sional nature of the discourse may 
perhaps exclude a very systematic or 
technical detail of truth; but not its 
substance ; and the less so, in propor- 
lion as the occasion 1s important. 
We do not, indeed, believe, that the 
author himself would have accepted 
any defence of his works, founded on 
the principle that such compositions 
have no concern with doctrine. He 
uniformly and very properly repre- 
sents the exercise of charity, not as 
an insulated or independent virtue, 
but as an essential branch of Chris- 
tian virtue in general. We ask no 
larger concession ; for where can we 
find the springs and motives of Chris- 
tian virtue in general, but in the doc- 
trines of the cross? 

We wiil now cite miscellaneously 
from the volume a few passages 
which refer to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and, as we conceive, in an 
imperfect or inaccurate manner. 


“ Through the whole course of his minis- 
try, to require a belief in the sublime and 
abstruse principles of the religion he came 
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to establish, was a secondary object; to 
propagate a benevolent spirit, and mend 
the human heart, was evidently the first. 
If Jesus Christ was any thing, he was emi- 
nently the preacher of morality. ‘The en- 
tire of that truly divine discourse which he 
delivered on the mount, went exclusively 
tothatend: there was nothing in it of a 
speculative nature ; notuing that was not 
immediately designed to soften and purify 
the conduct, in every relation of life. 
* Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.’ £ Bles- 
sed are the’ merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy. ‘Blessed the meek, the poor in 
spirit, pure of heart; blessed all who hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness.” It is 
the simple, but fervent eulogy of every 
relative virtue, and every bond of blissful 
intercourse between men.” pp. 150, 131. 


“IT know nothing essential to the belicf 
ofa Christian but this, belief in the being, 
attributes, government, trinity and unity, of 
God; that he is the author of all nature, 
and fountain of al! our blessings; that lis 
providence is universal as the light; that 
we are responsible creatures, destined for 
a state of felicity or misery everlasting; 
that righteousness of course is indispensa- 
ble to our salvation; that the Holy Spirit 
assists our infirmity; that Jesus Christ is 
our Redeemer, Mediator, Advocate and 
Judge ; and that under the title of his in- 
finite merits we are all pursuing the same 
destination and felicity. 


“Every other point is, comparatively, 
frivolous and indifferent, and whichever 
we embrace or reject, according to the re- 
sult of our inquiry and judgment, can 
neither add to or diminish our right to the 
name of a Christian, or any way aflect our 
pretensions to the favour of God.” pp. 154, 
155. 


‘* Happy had it been for this small, but 
charming portion of the earth, had care 
been early taken, to direct the attention of 
a naturally open, generous, and warm- 
hearted race, as the peopie of this country 
have been justly and emphatically called, 
not to the miserable jealousy of matters 
that are the discovery of man, but to the 
great social duties of that system, which is 
the revelation of God. 


* A good and benevolent Iife is the sum 
and substance of it; and the only right 
preparation we can make for a happy en- 
trance into that blessed region, where sin 
and sorrow, strife and discord shall never 
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enter, And much more useful and glori- 
ous would ] deem it to utter even one 
clumsy sentence in support of that vital 
object, than be the author of all the musty 
folios the groaning shelves of polemic di. 
vinity ever bore.” pp. 156, 137. 


“ Our first father, though born without 
original sin, could not resist the example 
of the first crime; we are imitative crea. 
tures, more exactly poised in our inclina. 
tion to good and evil, than is imagined by 
those who judge more severely of human 
nature. It is the weight, the preponde. 
rance of example on one side or the other, 
that invariably determines the first bent of 
our lives ; it is impossible, at certain years, 
to resist the power of repeated impres. 
gions.” p. 300. 


These representations contain 
much that is true, and much that is 
of the last importance; but it will 
hardly be denied, that they are open 
to exception. At the best, they may 
be charged with considerable loose- 
ness and want of precision; the ex- 
pressions are broad and somewhat 
coarse; and the sketch of essential 
dectrines In the second extract ex. 
hibits little study either of nice com- 
picteness, or exact order, or correct 
perspective. It may be said, indeed, 
on the other side, that the passages 
were not intended as formal exposi- 
tions of the preacher’s creed, but 
were cursorily struck out by the 
casual demands cf his discourse, with 
much more aim at immediate effect 
than at systematic accuracy. Yet, 
surely, it becomes the minister of 
Christianity to be always accurate: 
his miniatures should be as perfect 
as lis largest works: his most casual 
statements of essentia/dectrine should 
evince a practiced niccty of hand; in 
other words, a formed habit of view- 
ing his subject comprehensively, and 
a ready sensitiveness to the force 
and meaning of terms. 

When Dean Kirwan describes “a 
belief in the sublime and abstruse 
principles of religion” as “a secon- 
dary object,” and appears to const 
der the “ propagation of a bene- 
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yolent spirit,” and the “ mending of 
the human heart,” as something en- 
tirely independent of such a belief ; 
when he places the preaching of mo- 
rality ina sort of opposition to the 
preaching of doctrines, or what he 
terms things of a speculative nature; 
and when he founds such represen- 
tutions on what seems to us a very 
narrow view of the Sermon on the 
Mount ;—he uses language and rea- 
soning perfectly consonant with many 
modern creeds, according to which 
‘modes of faith” are points of very 
trivial moment. Weare alittle old- 
fashioned, however, on the subject, 
aid must beg leave to deem that a 
very doubtful theology which repre- 
sents belief to be the same thing with 
speculation, and teaches men that the 
love of their neighbour is the first and 
greatcommandment. The truth we 
suspect to be, that inattention, or a 
habit of writing with more regard to 
strength than justness, betrayed the 
preacher on this occasion into ex- 
pressions from which he would have 
carefully abstained, had he perceived 
their full effect. Many parts of his 
sermons, and particularly an admira- 
ble passage cited in a former page, 
distinctly shew, that he had a strong 
feeling for the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, and a decided dislike to 
the practice of converting the puipit 
into a mere chair of ethical instruc- 
tion, or, to imitate his own language, 
of degrading the temple of Jesus 
Christ into the portico of philosophy. 

We know not whether the same 
apology can be made for his opinions 
on the subject of human corruption, 
opinions which seem to be stated 
rather deliberately. Men, he tells us, 
are “ imitative creatures,” more ex- 
actly poised in their moral inclina- 
tions than is imagined by persons 
“who judge more severely of human 
nature.’ They are born, we presume, 
pretty nearly mzeu?ra/, and continue in 
‘hat state till example sways them to 
“ood ortoeyil; the latter of which, by 

a4 


the way, it has mostly contrived todo 
for near six thousand years. How 
severely, then, must those have judg- 
ed of human nature who pronounced 
the heart of man to be “ deceitful 
above all things, and desperately 
wicked !’? We now find that, instead 
of being desperately wicked, it is 
only desperately imitative ; and that, 
far from having been shapen in 
iniquity, we were shapen in neu- 
trality. Can this eminent man real- 
dy have held sentiments thus unscrip- 
tural? Wecannot but believe that he 
has overstated his meaning. We are 
perfectly aware that the doctrine of 
human corruption, like all other doc- 
trines, Is liabie to abuse, and _ that it 
ought co be stated with judgment and 
with due accompaniments. It must 
not be stated in adry, technical, scho- 
lastic manner, separate from other 
co-relative truths,and in disconnexion 
fromits great practicalends. Itinust 
not be stated in sucha form as toex- 
clude the idea of a moral sense, or to 
destroy that of moral responsibility. 
But surely, where it is delivered in 
scriptural or other tantamount terms, 
with scriptural simplicity, in con- 
nexion with the general system of 
scriptural doctrine, and in subservi- 
ence to that practical application 
which Scripture ever holds promi- 
nently in view,—it is not only safe, 
—it is of the highest utility. It is 
indeed indispensable ; for on what 
other system shall provision be made 
for the peculiarities of the Christian 
character, and especially for that hu- 
mility which is the low and sunk 
foundation of every virtue? To say 
the truth, the difficulties imputed to 
the doctrine will be found to resolve 
themselves into the old puzzle of 
liberty and necessity ; a question 
which has proved sufficiently tor- 
menting to philosophers, but by 
which no man, not an incurable 
metaphysician, was ever perplexed 
in practice for a single moment. 

We will not dwell particularly on 
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any other parts of the passages we 
have quoted. Perhaps we have been 
too minute already ; for the passages 
were Clearly not intended to be rigo- 
rously correct; clearly not made 
ready against a severe scrutiny ; and 
this, indeed, is the best objection, not 
tothem,buttothe book. We mean, 
that the consideration of evident louse 
writing and want of care, which pev- 
baps entitles these detached portions 
toindividual immunity, forms a good 
cround of blame as to the volume !n 
eencral. For then it comes to this, 
that we have bere convincing expo- 
siuons of the shortness of our proba- 
tionary term on earth, of tue nearness 
ofa state of awful retribuiion, of tue 
obligation to a godiy, rightcous, and 
sober life, and of the duty of denying 
ourselves that we may be enabled to 
vive to him that needeth ; while, at 
the same time. on!y rapid, imperfect, 
and occasional notices are given of 
the other truths with which the 
pages of inspiration are filled. 

‘To such a system of instruction it 
may be objected, that it makes no 
adequate provision of motives and 
inducements for the achievement of 
the arduous course of duty which it 
recemmends. The conviction which 
it inculcates of the vanity of worldly 
pursuits and the urgent importance of 
religion, will scarcely produce its due 
effect, unless it 1s combined with 
comprehensive views of the general 
scheme of Revelation. The founda- 
tions of the Christian character can 
be laid only in a deep sense of the 
ruined condition of mankind ;—in a 
present impression of the unspeaka- 
ble perfections of the Supreme Na- 
ture, of that purity in comparison of 
which light is darkness, and that wis- 
dom beiore whichangelicintelligence 
becomes folly ;—inawful views of the 
extent and obligation of the law and 
commandmentof God;thatlaw which 
is perfect, converting the soul; that 
commandment which is pure, en- 
lightening the eyesj;—in painfully 





vans Serimois. 
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strong convictions of the intense evil, 
the essential depravity, “ the exceed- 
ing sintulness,” of sin ;—in a living 
recoliection of the great love where- 
with our Master and only Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, hath loved us 5 an inti- 
mate persuasion of the value of his 
atonement and Intercession 3; and an 
entire renunciation of all dependence 
on our own merits as enuuing us to 
the Divine favour ;—in a profound 
and humiliating sense of the corrup- 
tion and deceitfulness of our own 
hearts,and a filial reliance on the aid of 
the IHoly Spirit to quicken our moral 
perception and purify our dark affec- 
tions, to infuse into usall holy desires, 
succour us in all holy exercises, and 
fortify us in ali Christian virtue. 
Surely, when we have obtained the 
assistance of all these feelings and 
considerations in the practice of our 
duty. all wili be little enough. Inthe 
Vicissitudes ef temptation and hin- 
drance to which we are exposed, and 
in the great scenes of trial from which 
we cannot escape,—in all time of our 
tribulation, in all time of our wealth, 
in the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment,—we shall not find eur- 
selves too well provided. No ani- 
mating motive, no sacred lesson, no 
high and holy institution. can be spars 
ed in thoroughly instructing the man 
of God to good works. No legiti- 
mate weapon will prove superfluous 
in the mighty warfare that is set be- 
fore us; a warfare, in which the au- 
thority of an Apostle has told us that 
we should take unto us the whole 
armour of God, and that we shall do 
well if, having done all, we stand. 
A representation of the strict and 
self-denying nature of Christian prac- 
tice, unaccompanied by a full view 
of the motives which are to form the 
basis of that practice, has this evil 
effect, even where it succeeds in pro- 
ducing impression, that it tends to 
form a Christianity at once imperfect 
and gioomy. Owing to such partial 
instruction, how many excellent men 
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have suffered both in their virtue and 
their happiness! Awake to the pierc- 
ing call of religion, while they but 
imperfectly knew its nature, they have 
held onajoylessand sombrouscourse, 
as if under the impulse of a terrible 
necessity. Pheir pracuce has been 
impaired by defect of knowledge and 
poverty of motive, and they have then 
been driven nearly to distraction by a 
sense of the deficiency. How difficult 
have such persons found the yoke 
which Is easy; how overwhelming the 
burden which ts light! In what ayo- 
nizing bosoms have they worn the 
nearl of great price | To what des. 
pairing hearts have they clasped the 
hope fuli ofimmeortality ! ‘The Gospel 
of peace, with all its variety of privi- 
leves, with its promises for this life 
and its prelibations of thelife to come, 
has been tothem a forbidden paracise. 
They have looked on it as St. John 
looked on the book of the seven seals 
in the Revelations, when he could 
find no man to open it, and so deep 
was his distress, (hat, even in imme- 
diate contemplation of the beatific 
vision, and within hearing of the new 
song, the beloved disciple “ wept 
much.’ But we are told that the 
seals were unioosed by the Lamb that 
was Slain; and the darkness of a 
servile and ascetic faith is to be re- 
moved only by distinct views of the 
blessings of redemption, and of the 
ineffable character of Him who ef- 
iected it,—-of him, equally mercitul 
and majestic. Where, indeed. can we 
lake refuge from that abyss of majes- 
ty, but in that mystery of mercy ; or 
Whither shall we fly from “the terrors 
of the Lord,” but to ‘the consola- 
tion in Christ?” 

Yet the terrorsof the Lord per- 
suade men; and it may be hoped 
that, in many instances, the earnest 
and affecting exhortations of Dean 
Kirwan may have produced the hap- 
plest effects on his hearers, by in- 
spiring them with a salutary alarm, 
and leading them to serious conside- 
‘ation. Weare also far from affirm- 


ing, that his own views, respecting 
some points only cursorily and im- 
perfectly touched in these discourses, 
were not strong ; indeed, we feel a 
humble trust that they were ; and itis 
even possibie that he might not him- 
self be aware of their strength, If we 
have presumed to say that his creed, 
as he states it, was not thoroughly 
according to the model of Scripiure, 
we have not therefore done the less 
justice to his earnestness, sincerity, 
und zeal. And, although Scripture 
no where encourages men to acqui- 
esce 10 imperfect doctrine, yet itisa 
grave and momentous truth, that, 
where the fundamentals are right, 
however mixed with some less per- 


fect materials, the “earnest heed’’ of 
>] 


the workman may, through the Di- 
vine blessing, raise a superstructure 
incomparably more solid than many 
that are erected ona more faultless 
basis with less diligence. 

Hitherto we have observed on the 
doctrinal effect of these sermons, 
considered in their general character 
of religious discourses. We have yet 
a remark to offer on them, with re- 
gard to their peculiar nature, as 
religious exhortations to labeurs of 
charity. Sermons in general, indeed, 
are in this sense like charity sermons, 
and charity sermons are, In thissense, 
like them, that,in substance, all should 
equally begin with faith and end with 
charity. Yet many topics may be 
found that are more immediately 
connected with works of beneficence, 
and of which addresses delivered for 
the promotion of such works may 
peculiarly be expected to take notice. 
Of this number is one which, to our 
surprise, we do not find treated by 
Dean Kirwan. He no where urgcs 
the mercy displayed in the redemp- 
tion of the world, as an avgument for 
the cultivation of mutual good-will 
and amerciful spirit among mankind. 
In one or two instances there occurs 
what might be thought an incidental! 
glance at the point, or a distant im- 
plication of it; but, certainly, it ne 
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where stands out in perceptible and 
strong relief. 

This omission is surely matter of 
regret. Strictly speaking, the topic 
referred to may be regarded as the 
capital principle of all charity, and 
therefore ought perhaps to be the 
prominent object in all charity ser- 
mons. Those whowiill not allow it this 
distinction, cannot at least deny its 
value and importance asone ground of 
persuasion among others, and as in- 
ferior inpowerand effect to none that 
is conceivable. We know not, in- 
deed, any persuasive equally power- 
ful. Ttseems tous that the preacher 
of benevolence draws his keenest 
weapon from his armory when he 
beseeches redeemed man by the 
immercies of a redeeming God. 

The Scriptures supply several in- 
stances of this mode olappeal. * This 
is my commandment, that ye love 
one another, as I have loved you : 
Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.”——* Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitia- 
tion fer our sins: Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we ought also to love one 
another.’ —**Hereby perceive we the 
love of God, because he laid down his 
life for us; and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren: but whoso 
hath this world’s good, and seeth his 
brother have need.andshutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him 27? 
* See that ye abound in this grace also 
(the contribution to the necessities of 
the saints;) for ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that, thouch 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich.’—* Walk in 
love, as Chr'st also hath loved us, and 
hath given himself for us, an offering 
and a sacrifice to God, tor a sweet- 
smelling savour.”’— Be ye kind one 
to another, tencer-hearted, forgiving 
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one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you.” It would 
be easy to multiply examples of a 
more or less direct use of the argu- 
ment; particularly with reference to 
that important branch of charity, the 
forgiveness of injuries. On that sub. 
ject, the parable of the two servants 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel, is probably 
the finest and most striking piece o! 
instruction ever delivered. 

These authorities sufficiently es. 
tablish the value of the argument ; 
nor can it be necessary to examine in 
what its force consists;—why he that 
is alive toa sense of the Divine bounty 
as displayed in the mystery of re- 
demption, should therefore be the 
more bountiful to his fellow creatures; 
ov what connexion, necessary or na- 
tural, subsists between the receiving 
of benefits from on high and the dis- 
pensing of benefits on earth. Yetit 
might not be difficult to shew that 
this effect, peculiar as it is, bears 
some analogy to the genuine opera- 
tions of the human mind in other ca- 
ses. On those whose hearts are not 
greatly depraved or hardened, the 
usual effect of a deliverance even 
from worldly calamity is, we believe, 
rather to call forth the kind and 
ecnerous affections. Joy loves to sec 
itself reflected and multiplied; the 
agreeable sensations are mostly ofa 
social nature: the mind, placed at 
ease with resnect to itself, has leisure 
to extend abroad that tenderness of 
feeling which it has learned in its own 
adversity. Although long prosperity, 
therefore, toooften shutsup and steels 
the bosom, unexpected prosperity 
after misfortune, at least where it has 
not been obtained by guilty means, 
hasacontrary tendency. And, if this 
is the purely natural effect of the re- 
moval of evils merely earthly, shall 
he who contemplates the deliverance 
of the human race, by a miracle of 
mercy, from utter condemnation, 
feel no expansion of heart towards 
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is brethren, no cutflow of affection, 
no beginnings of that ‘* Jove, Joy, 
peace jong-suifering, gentleness, 


Ou yen 3s,’ which are the fruits of 


is Spirit ! e 

Reflect alsomand itis a very in- 
teresting reflection—that both the 
calamity thus sustained and the dc- 
tiyerance Offered are common to us 
all. In Adam all die ;in Christ all 
are made alive. We fell by the saine 
sentence, and forfeited the same para- 
dise of purity and happiness. Weare 
restored by a common amnesty, nor 
are the Many mansions prepared for 
usin our Father’s house divided by 
any impassable barriers. If we ob- 
serve those who escape together from 
some dreadful earthly suffering or 
danger, we shall perceive that one 
ofthe firstimpulses alter their delive- 
rance is to embrace each other with 
transport. [his is human nature sub- 
ected to a decisive experiment: it 
isthe heart speaking at a moment 
which precludes disguise. Nor does 
the eHect In such cases expire with 
the occasion; among the strongest 
hiendships tn life are those that have 
been thus knit together under ihe 
influence of common _ vicissitude,— 
alliances Cemented by tears of sorrow 
and yoy. ifthese senuments be natu- 
ralto the human mind under such 
circumstances, they should assurediy 
clow with tenfold warmth In the 
bosom of him who, looking round on 
the great family of man, surveys only 
the children of the same wrath end 
heirs of the same promise. Jn this 
mourntul companionship of wo, in 
we inspiring community of hope, 

hat a seed is sown of sacred and 
active sympathy! Nothing but the 
iusensibility produced by the effect 
vithe very ruin we are considering, 
ai render men callous to so affect- 

ya motive of mutual attachment 
al snd beneficence. 


a | 


Viuere is another interesting and 
vnportant ight in which the doc- 
vine of redemption places m ankind 
wilh respect to each other. It ts a 
matter of famillar experience thai a 
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persen, however little remarkable in 
ether respects, who is known to have 
undergone some imminent danger, 
and to have escaped by a wonderful 
deliverance, excites general attention. 
Stil! more, if his liberation was effect- 
ed by the devoted and heroic exer- 
tions of some generous champion ; 
in such a case, our sympathy is 
heightened by a tacit reference to that 
absent friend of whose great and good 
qualities we beheld a living memo. 
rial. But, if we should farther learn 
that this mighty deliverer was a bene- 
factor, a protector, a preserver, a 
dcliverer, of our own,—our sympathy 
would swell into enthusiasm and 
warm into a feeling of affinity. In 
the view of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, man in general appears under 
circumstances i ‘similar though of 
far deeper inter lic is a monu- 
mentci great events and of many 
cares. No common tears have been 
shed for him ; n0 common blood has 
flowed for him; he was the subject 
of no crdinary combat, and the prize 
of vo vulgar victory. The idea of 
that mighty and mysterious rescue 
surrounds hin with touching associa- 
tions ; and his light affliction becomes 
awlul, by reminding us of an agony 
mere than mortal. This considera- 
tion alone might give our brethren 
of mankind a peculiar attractiveness 
and dignity In oureyes; but what an 
affecting, what an Impressive induce- 
ment is added, when we reflect that 
the rescue which has soennobledthem 
was achieved by the Author and 
Finisher of cur own deliverance,— 
that they are dear to the heart which 
was pierced for our offences, and 
graven on the hands which have 
wrought out our happiness! — 
this, is the appropriate, the distinctiv 
spring of Christian charity. The 
light of nature and philosophy might 
have taught men to reevard each other 
as brethren, and mightin some mea- 
sure have enforced the Claims result- 
ine from that endearing relation ; but 
what humanreason ever imagined the 
untold charities that reside in the 
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expression, Our brother for whom 
Christ died 2 

These are not the only considera- 
tions that prove the force of the 
argument we have been recommend. 
ing; or, in other words, that imme- 
diately connect a belief in the doc- 
trine of redemption with the exercise 
of charity. Chere are other connect. 
ing principles, of a similar kind, and 
of perbaps equal strength ; probably 
there are many others. But our 
narrowing limits warn us to forbear: 
we shall therefore leave the subject to 
the reader, and shall at the same time 
conclude the present article. 

The Sermons of Dean Kirwan will, 
we doubt not, be more or less read: 
the effect which they are known to 
have produced, and the renown of 
their eminent author, cannot fail to 
secure them readers ;—but whether 
they will become generally popular, 
particularly in this country, is a mat- 
ter of more doubt. As pieces of 
hortatory divinity (which is their 
most important Character,) haying no 
longer the cmbellishments of the 
admirable elocution and = manncr 
which originally recommended them, 
they will be found too strict to please 
the worldly ; and they want fulness 
minuteness, and accuracy, for the 
plous. As works of eloquence, the 
genius which unquestionably live 
in them cannot be fully aaastieted 
without a more careful advertence to 
the circumstances under which thev 
were delivered, than can be expected 
froma casual reader. The Iocalities 
that gave them interest inthe delive- 
ry, must rather operate against them 
in the perusal; and the similarity and 
confined range of the subjects has 
tended to produce a monotony in the 
whole mass, which it required more 
exuberance of thought or variety of 
iilustration than we here find, to re. 
lieve. That free, declamatory man- 
ner, besides, which probably gratified 
the [rish hearer, will as probably 
offend the English reader. There 
is a great deal of very noble natural 
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eloquence throughout the volume ; 
but a large octavo of natural elo- 
quence, on local subjects, or rather 
on a Single local subject, and unaided 
by the relish of anecdote or narrative, 
or by interesting displays of indi- 
vidual character, is not calculated to 
become popular with the modern 
English public. We are not good 
recipients of unaccompanied natural 
eloquence. We _ require variety, 
finish, matter, philosophy; and, where 
we find these sparingly dealt out, 
are not unlikcly, after admiring a few 
pages, to sleep over the rest. 

Yet this volume has many claims 
on the public attention ; and among 
others, it has one which we should 
hold it unpardonable to pass in silence, 
Dean Kirwan left behind him a farnily 
of two sons and two daughters. The 
latter have the benefit of a smiull 
annuity from the Crown; but the 
sons are totaiiv without provision, 
and one ebrect of che present work 
is to assist in raising funds for their 
education. 

Can there be a more affecting 
thought than that these very dis- 
courses, which have produced thou- 
sands of alms for the O:phan-house 
in Dublin, which have upheld the 
most splendid institutions of charity, 
which have soothed so many pains, 
and assuaged so many sorrows, should 
now plead in vain for the orphans 
oi him by whom they were com- 
posed : 
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flebrew Melodies. By Lonpv Br- 
ron. London: Murray. 18135. 
pp. 538 
Tue history of this publication is 
very short. Mr. Braham, the cele« 
brated vocal performer, and = Mr. 
Nathan, having undertaken to pub- 
lish some Hebrew melodies, or tunes; 
which have been immemorially used 
in the synagogues, were so fortunate 
as to be supplied with English words 
for their music by Lord Byron. The 
words are now published by them- 
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selves, though still under the title of 
Licbrew Melodies ; a term perhaps 
improperly applied, since it seems 
synonymous with Hebrew airs, or 
music, and therefore belongs rather 
to the tunes themselves than to the 
accompanying poetry. The only 
justification of this apparent Impro- 
pricty, 18 by supposing it to be the 
pracucal application of a well-known 
metaphor; and that music, having 
heen in this Instance “ married to 
immortal verse” (as Milton expres- 
ses it,) has given to its partner its 
own name, which ts still retamed in 
asiate of separation, 

Those who expect to find in this 
collection avery simple or striking 
exhibition of Lord Byron’s genius, 
will probably be disappointed. — [t ts, 
sideed, sprinkled with occasional in- 
dications of bis hand; but, on the 
whole, It Is a sieht work, and was 
evidently intended as notoing more. 
itmight ratherseem the fruit of a 
single day of Icisure, than the hard 
achievement of Jong-continued toil,or 
a brilliant assemblage of the results 
of distant and insulated moments of 
inspiration. 

The members of Christian com- 
munities have been so accustomed to 
revard Tiebrew exclusively as a 
sacred language, that the term /He- 
brew Melodies, when applied to 
poems, instinctively conveys to our 
minds the idea of compositions direct- 
ly employed on sacred or highly 
moral subjects, and devotional in 
their general complexion if not in 
their immediate and professed des- 
tination. In the work before us, in- 
deed, the author speaks in the charac- 
ter of those with whom Hebrew is, 
in some degree, the language of 
business and of Socicty as well as of 
relizion, Still, as the music for 
which his compositions were intend- 
ed, is understood to nave been per- 
petuated only through the medium 
of worship, we naturally conclude 
that the poetry will consist of * hely 
jays;’ verses either immediately 
religious, or at the least serious and 
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contemplative. He who opens the 
book with this impression, will feel 
some surprise on reading the first 
piece in the collection. We subjoin 
it for the judgment of the reader. 


€ She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Mect in her aspect and her eyes : 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


‘Gre shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaird the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how deartheir dwelling place. 


* And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calin, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow 
But tel! of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent !” 
pp. s; 4. 


{t would be lost time, to shew that 
this is not sacred poetry; but we 
may be allowed to remark, that it 1s 
not even appropriate or national. 
There is nothing initof a Hebrew or 
even of an Oriental character ; unless 
an allusion be supposed in the men- 
tion of * cloudless climes ;” an allu- 
sion too faint to be perceived till it is 
sought, The personification of 
Night, which forms the basis of the 
poem, would rather suit the genius 
of classical than of Oriental composi. 
tion. Of such personifications all 
poetry which is not derived from a 
Classical source, from 





=a the songs 
Of Grecian bards and records writ by 
fame 


For Grecian heroes,—” 


makes a very sparing use. But the 
comparison of a dark beauty to a 
star-light night, seems neither clas- 
sical nor Hebrew. It reminds us 
rather of the quaint prettiness and 
fanciful refinement that distinguish- 
ed the pocts of our own country in 
the seventcenthcentury,—in the age 
ofmadrigals and posies,—of Withers, 
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Herrick, and Carew. This remark 
does not necessatiiv imply blame ; 
for the pocm is evidently the pro- 
duction ofa superior hand; and the 
second stanza strikes us as peculiarly 
elegant. Yet, after ail, such themes 
sound somewhat strange on holy 
ground. Our earliest associations 
are violated, when we hear the Miuse 
of Palestine so uttering her voice ; 
and we are tempted to believe, that 
she has really forgotten the songs ol 
her country ina stranye land. 

Next to this, we might not impro- 
perly introduce a similar melody, 
entiticd, ** L saw thee weep 7 A 
which the eyes of the person addres- 
sed are compared to a violet, and her 
smiles, first toa sapphire, and then to 
the setting sun, Which tinges even 
the ci: arkest clouds around it with a 
elow of cheerfulness. But we must 
not be teo profuse of quotation; and, 
therefore, shall rather submit to the 
yeader another piece which we con- 
sider as a happier specimen of the 
author’s manner :— 


‘© I¢is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingaie’s high note is “heard ; 
It is the hour when lovers” vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word ; 
And gentle winds and waters near 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
Fach flowerthe dews have lightly wet, 
Andin the sky the stars are met; 
Andonthe wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leafia browner hue ; 
And in the Heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
That follows the decline of dav 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away, 


~~, 


P- andre 


39 


This is soft and harmonious; but 
it is an European, not a Hebrew 
melody. To such of these poems as 
are Cescriptive, we presume It will 
not be denied that the scene, unless 
where it Is avowedly laid in some 
country of exile or of tempora- 
ryeresidence, should be laid in the 
ifoly Landitseif. But the scene of 


this poem, if any where, is laid in 


England. 


The nightingale, for 
QS 


~~ 


Tebrew 


Melodies. Aug. 


example is introduced ; and, though 
the nightingale is said to have bee), 
met with in Palestine, yet at all] 
cvents, she must be too much ef a 
stranger there, to hold a prominent 
place in a twilight picture. What 
is worse, thetwilight itself is a stran- 
Ger, or nearly so,in the regions ad- 
jacent to the tropics 3 that is, itis too 
short and hurried in its duration to 

vain aiarked character. But the 
des cription offends more by oraissien 
than by positive fauit, Tie ideas 
which we, In this western world. popu. 
larly entertain about Judean Scenery, 
are sulicicutly peculiar and distine- 
tive. We think of vines, and olives, 
and cedars,—cel the camel and the 
aittelope,—-ol streams bordered by 
date-trees, plains covered with tulips 
and roses, and bills rich with pastur- 
age or iragrant with aromatic shrubs. 
These ideas the descriptive poet 
Should satisty, or should correct. 
But, in the Ines before us, no such 
local features occur ; neris there any 
thing to mark the distinction which 
may be supposed between the rich. 
ness and luxurious lassitude of a 
Syrian sunset, and the more sober, 
more refined, more contemplative 
Character Of our own evening land- 
scapes, 

The tollowing couplets are not 
open to the same cCrilicism, or are 
open to it but slighty ; for the piece 
is extremely sbort, and turns on a 
single thought:— 


“ Sin of the 9 ‘pless ! melancholy star ! 

Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 

That show’st the igs rkness thou canst not 
dis pe fe 

How like art thou to joy remembered well! 

So gleams the past, the ‘hight of other days, 

Wich shines, Dut Warms not with its 
powerless rays ; 

A nicht-beam Sorrow watcheth to behold, 

Disiinet, but distant—clear-—but, ohh how 
cold!" pn. 37. 


‘Yhese lines wil, we make no 
doubt, be extremely admired ; and 
they certainly display funcy, com- 
mand of expression, and ease of 
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versification. It may, however, be 
observed that they are turned with 
» kind of ingenuity and cleverness 
waich hardly belong to effusions ot 
deep and strong feeling. There 1s, 
indeed, nothing affected or unnatural 
in comparing a single star to remem- 
bered ]0Ys had the resemblance been 
“yst touched and no more ; it would 
then have been delightful; but, when 
gilated and dwelt upon and pursued 
into particulars, it does itself become 
what it describes—* distinct, but dis- 
-ant——clear, but, oh how cold?” 

It may seema slight objection, but 
we will take the opportunity of pro- 
resting against the uunecessary mul- 

, tiplication of such hard words as 
_ Be vvht-beam. Formerly, our poets 
were fond of voking together a noun 





; ada participle ; as, safron-cinctur- 
’ vid, tempest-footed, lion-hearted, death- 
t [BE devoted love-lighted,and many others ; 
. (combinations, sometimes necessary, 
h comeumes very expressive, some- 
y limes at least tolerable, more often 
h (es gratuitous asthey were harsh and 
i me dongreeable. But what are these to 
4 _ nivht-cloud, deatheshot, death-shade, 
Ts (ath angel, death-scene, bosom-scene, 
ve Po five-shower, battle-shower, glorye 
d- wreath, fiotson-mouth, sorcery-secret, 
and the rest of that variety of curious 

sot manufactures which the present day 
re has poured forth? The compound 
Ce Lecpithets of the oid school were dis- 
a essing enough; but they are sim- 
plicity and harmony itself, when 
counpared with the comdination-cudb. 

ar! vantives (if we may name them after 
far, their own style) of thenew. Itneeds 
HO BB the strongest Compensating advan- 
yell! PR &ges to justify the use of forms of 
jays, [espeech so strange and uncouth. The 
us J llebrew tongue, indeed, has a me- 
‘old, “od of joining togecher nouns i 
how ‘egimine, as it is called ; but we dep- 


vecate the extension of sucha regi- 
men to English, even when employed 
no §o Hebrew melodies. 
and Such of our readers as expected 
rome f° find this a collection of sacred 
p Of PPcems, and who haye accompanied 





us thus far, and have heard of nothin 
but starry nights, ruddy clouds, clear 
heavens, sun, moon, and stars, must 
begin to think there is some truth in 
Juvenal’s old accusation, that “ the 
Jews have no objects of worship but 
the clouds and the divinity of the 
visible firmament.”* It should be 
mentioned, therefore, that the exam- 
ples we have given have been select. 
ed from different parts of the collec- 
tion, and that they are interspersed 
with others, which, if not strictly 
sacred, at least approach to that cha- 
racter more nearly. The present 
state of the Jewish people,—expa- 
triated—dispersed—trodden down— 
contemned,—zfiorded the noble au- 
thor a very fine subject; and that he 
has not neglecied to avail himself of 
it, will appear from the following 
lines :— 


“ Oh! weep for those that wept by Babel’s 
stream, ; 

Whose slirines are desolate, whose land a 
dream ; 

Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken shell; 

Mourn—where their God hath dwelt the 
eadless dwell ! 


© And where stall Israel lave her bleeding 
teet ? 

And when shall Zion’s songs again seem 
sweet? 

And Judal’s melody once more rejoice 

The hearts that leap’d before its Leavenly 
voice ? - 

“ Tribes of the wandering foot and weary 
breast, 

How shall ve fee away and be at rest! 

‘The wild-dove hath her nest, the tox his 
cave, 

Mankind their country--Isracl but the 
grave!” p. LL. 


Surely these are lines every way 
worthy of the writer. They are full 
of nature and feeling. The only re- 
mark we shall venture on them in 
the way of censure, is one which 
must strike every reader ;—-they 
rather ungracefully confound the 
present state of the Jews with the 


* “© Nil preter nubes et ‘coli numen 
adorant.” 
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Babylonish captivity. This piece is 
accompanied by another onthe same 
subject, in which we observe what 
seems to us an Instance of inaccura- 
cy. © The Baal-adorer’’ (it is said) 
“bows on Sinai’s steep.” The only 
persons that at present bow on Sinai’s 
steep are Mahometans and Cbris- 
tians 3 and we know not that a lic- 
beew would stigmatize either of these 
as adorers of Baal. 

Next to the present state of the 
Jews, it is natural to think on the 
striking passages of their past histo- 
ry, and to ask what use Lord Byron 
bas 7 Tie poems are 
too fi 
number of exampics in this depart- 
ment. We perceive but five or six; 
and of these we shall particulartzc 
oniy two; the scng of Saul before his 
last battle ; and the destruction of the 
army of Sennacherib. The former 
has the following spirited Jines :— 


mde of these 
¥ : 1 
sy to afford anv considerable 


“ Warriors and Chiefs! should the shaft 
or the sword 

Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 

Heed not the corse, though a king’s, in 
your path: 

Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath ! 


‘*Thou who art bearing my buckler and 
bow, 

Should the soldiers of Saul look away from 
the fue, 

Stretch me that moment in blood at thy 
fect! 

Mine be the doom which they dared not to 
meet.” p. 24. 


In the second of these quadruplets, 
the poet has deviated from the truth 
of history. According to the origt- 
nal narrative, Saul, after sustaining a 
erievous defeat, finds himself too 
much disabled by his wounds to es- 
cape the pursuit of the victorious 

*hilistines; and ¢hen, he calls on his 
armour-bearer to slay him, that he 
may not more ignominiously perish 
by the hands cf an enemy whom he 
hated and despised. ‘The act well 
comports with the unballowed feroci- 
iv of his character; and itis fully ex- 
plained, though not justified, by the 


[ Aug, 


occasion. In the poem, on the other 
hand, he, before the battle, enjoins 
the armour-bearer to slay him in the 
case of a defeat, without any refe. 
rence to his being wounded ; that is, 
he chooses at all events rather to 
perish than to fly. But, even so, it 
does not appear why he shou!d choose 
to be slain by his own attendant; and 
it should have been explained that it 
was to avoid a worse death from foes 
whom he detested. “The explanation 
should have been given, for it is not 
obvious 3 as Wo omicht have seemed at 
least equally natural that be should 
have rushed into the thickest battle, 
abd, after a desperate resistance, have 
founda bloody bed on the corpses of 
his victims. 

The other historic piece to which 
we alluded, is on the destruction of 
the army of Sennacherib, and we 
shall transcribe it entire :—— 


“The Assyrian came down lke the wolf 
on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple 
and gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like 
stars on the sea, 

When the blue waves roll nightly on deep 
Galilee. 


‘ Like the leaves of the forest when sum. 
mer is green, 

That host with their banners at sunset 
were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn 
hath blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered anc 
strown. 


“ For the Angel of Death spread his wings 
on the blast, 

And breath’d in the face of the foe as lhe 
pass’d ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly 
and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and fo! 
ever grew still ! 


«© And there lay the steed with his nosti! 
all wide, 

But through tt there roll’d not the breat 
of his pride: 

And the foam of his gasping lay white 0! 
the turf, . 

And cold —_ spray of the rock-beating 
surf, 
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« And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on its brow, and the rust on 
his mail ; 

Andthe tents were all silent, the banners 
alone, 

rhe lances unlifted, the trumpet unblowa. 


« Aad the widows of Ashur are loud in 
4 “ . 
their wail, 


And the idols are broke in the temple of 


Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote 
by the sword, 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the 
Lord !? pp, 40—48. 


Inthe first of these stanzis we wish 
that ce image were Clearer ; and, In 
the last but one, we could willingly 
part with those lagging, lazy words, 
ynlifted and undlown. But we will not 
py sligut objections violate the dignity 
of this animated production. Con- 
sidered altogether, It appears to us the 
best in the collection. It has genius, 
yopriety, and felicity. And it has 
nat rashing flow of lyric impetuosity, 
of which Lord Byron’s writings fur- 
nisy noother eminent tmstance, ex- 
copii the boldiv graphical and 
radely characteristic song of the Sul- 
liotes in Childe Harold, 

Ot composiuons directly allusive to 
sacied subjects, or to subjects which 
ousht to be sacred, there are about 
threeor four, One of these, entitied, 
“Waen coldness wraps this suffering 
clay,” describes with great vividness 
some of those thrilling questions and 
wnticipations that occur to a thinking 


| 
i 
t 


mind, when reflecting on the state of 


disembodied spirits. But the sub- 
jectis neither filled up by any no- 
tice of those awful moral questions 
Which it inevitably suggests, nor 
followed out into any one of those 
important moral results to which it 
Naturally leads. Besides this, the 
poet, in describing a finite immaterial 
cing, which is all eye, all ear, all 
tnses—-has insensibly slidden into 
a description of omnipresence and 


cmniscience, which are qualities of 
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Deity.x—Of another poem we shall 
give the first and the best half. 
“If that high world, which lies beyond 

Our own, surviving Love endears ; 

If there the cherish’d heart be fond, 

The eye the same, exceptin tears— 

How weicome those untrodden spheres 

How sweet tiis very hour to die ! 

Yo sear trom earth and find all fears 

Leost in thy light—Eternity !” p. 7. 

These iines are natural, and very 
slerant; but the sentiment ts in- 
complete, and the sequel ofthe poem 
(which seems to us very hasty and 
obscure) only makes the matter woise. 
It ouvht surely to have been added, 
that those who would realise these 
lofty views, must be careful to found 
their friendships in such diligent 
preparation for that higher world, 
and such a sympathy of eternal pros- 
pects, as may give assurance to hope, 
and confidence to affection. All else 
is darkness. ‘That passionate de- 
sire of re-union, which we all feel 
on the loss of friends, will be but ill 
quieted, unless it is soothed by other 
promises than those of reason or 
nature. These things we say plainly ; 
but a poet may say them poetically ; 
and why should he omit therm ? 

We have only one farther chapter 
of remark. In searching through 
the collection, we find no one poem 
of a decidedly pastoral character, 
nor any properly pastoral allusion. 
Surely, a Hebrew melodist sacrifices 
one of his greatest natural advan- 
tages, when he wholly neglects this 
ground. No book, ancient or mod- 
ern, exhibits the pastoral life in such 
amiable and attractive colours as the 
Bible. Among the most beautiful 
of our Divine Saviour’s parables, are 
those which we may call pastorals ; 
—these in which he describes the 
care of the good shepherd for his 
flock,—the gentle kindness with 
which he feeds and folds them,—the 
devoted courage with which he de- 
fends them when in danrer,—the 
tender anxiety with which he seeks 
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out the lost. We would say it with 
reverence,—but perhaps it may not 
be a presumptuous conjectul ‘e, that, 
to ais buman nature, these images 
sometimes came doubly recommend- 
ed by the idea of those blameless 
men who, while diligently discharg- 
ing the duties of their sirapie station, 
skecping watch over their flock by 
hight,’ were honoured with the 
Cariicst intimation of his earthly : 
vent, and first did homage to the 
Redeemer of the world. 

The pastoral wilusions in- the 
Psalms appear peculiarly touching, 
when we recollect that the early 
youth of the Royal —— himself 
had been past in the occupations of 
a shepherd. Filled, inde +s witha 
grateful sense of the Divine bounty, 
he has not scrupled to record, and 
that even lo asolemn chaunt, intend- 
ed for the public service of the tem- 
pie, that he had been exalted to ihe 
throne “from the sheepfolds.” 
How graceful, how eau ful a con- 
fession, in the mouth of a sage dis- 
tinguished for his writings, a mon- 
reli governing a rich and populous 
country, @ warrior followed by nu- 
merous and puissant armics! But 
it is still more interesting, though 
perhaps less obvious, to observe that 
he scarcely ever refers to the ime- 
ces of pastoral life, except in a tone 
of pleasedtenderness. The allusion, 
indeed, may sometimes be conjec- 
tured, where it Is not prominent: 
*“ Behoid, [le that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep.” Ts it not 
a natural apposition that there Is 
here a covert reference to the night- 
ly vigilance which the shepherds of 
Judea where obilved to exercise in 
a country abounding with beasts of 
prey £ The best comment on the 
passage Js, perhaps, another already 
quoted :* Andthere were shepi herds, 
abiding in the field, ke eping watch 
over their flock by night.” In) other 
instances, the metaphor Is more ex- 
vended: & The Lordis my shepherd ; 


* Psalm Ixxvail. 


I shall not want. He makcth me tg 
lie down in green pastures; he lead. 
eth me beside the still waters.”” The 
description 1s most tender, and, in 
the original, we doubt not, exquisite, 
It came from a mind where the deep- 
est feelings of gratitude to Heaven 
where blende ‘d with the purest among 
earthiy associationss—with the recol- 
lections of a well-instructed child- 
hood,—ihe cherished memory of ear- 
ly hopes and guileless pleasures ;— 
lor we are elsewhere told concerning 
him who so spoke, that he had once 
been accustomed to “* feed his fa. 
os sheep in Bethlehem.” 

ft will, on the whole, be perceived, 
that, if the work before us has not 
effected much, it is because it has 
attempted little. The result, how- 
ever, is, that the task with which 
Lord Byron has rather played than 
grappled——we mean, the task oi 
founding a set ofshort popular poems 
on the basis of the Hebrew Scriptures 
—remains substantially untouched, 
Whenever that task is undertaken 
with adequate powers and qualifica- 
tions, we have little doubt that it 
will imimortalize him who makes the 
trial, It is well known that the in- 
troduction of any new military wea- 
pon or method in war has generally 
insured brilliant successes to the in- 
novators, On this principle, Lord 
Crawford, a British soldier distin- 
guished in the Russian service, was 
disposed to revive the use of the bow 
and arrow. ‘he same principle bas 
been strongly exemplified in_ litera 
ture, in our own day. The poet 
who equipped himself with a new 
setof poetic en2ines and tactics from 
the neglected armory of the bor 
der-minstrels, having talents to wield 
these extraordinary means, rose a 
once to the first rank of fame. The 
Iiebrew minstrelsy affords not less 
rich, and in some respects infinitely 
richer, materials. It has already 
furnished out the neblest of epi 
poems; and it would be found 
equally favourable, in their mez 
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expe, to the lyric and clegiac muses. 
ve could wish that some of our 
eo nent living poets would think on 
ree subject. We cannot help say. 
ing, “© Exortare aligus.”’ But it 
would be no light enterprize to 
adopt; wad one not to be adopied 
without due forethought and prepa- 
ration. ‘Phe spirit of those writings 
should be imbibed, that their beau- 
tics may be duly transfused. Nur 
should be who shall meditate the 
achievement, be ashamed to follow 
the ex ample of that exalted person 
who, proyecuiug a slinilar labour, 7 pre- 
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pared himself, not “ by the invocation 
of dame Memory and her siren 
daughters, but by devout prayer to 
that eternal Spirit who can eurich 
with all utterance and knowledge, 
and sends out his seraphim with the 
tallowed fire of his altar to touch and 
purty the lips of whom he pleases.”’* 


A sipguiar invecation,—and how sin- 
gulariy rowarded !—for it proved the 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Ix the Press: An Account of the Kine- 
dom of Cabuland its Dependencies, coni- 
prising a View of the Aigehauns, &c. by the 
Hon. M._E lnhinstone ;—A Preatise on Con- 
suinptive Diseases, by Dr. Young ;—Edin- 
burg 1) Fugitive Pieces, by the late Mr. Wim. 
Creech ,--Obset Cyations on a Tour through 
certain Provinces of Eastern Russia, by 
Dr. Halliday, of Birmingham ;—Plans for 
Ameliorating the Conditien of the Lower 
Orders of Society, by the Author of the 
Battle of Nevil’s Cross. 


The prizes, given annually by the Re- 
presentatives in Parliament of * Cambridie 
University, to two Senior and two Middle 
Bachelors of Ar ts, who shail compose the 
best Dissertations tn Latin Prose,have been 
this year adjudged as follows :-—Se nior 
Bachelors—Rev. 3 Scholetfield, Scholar of 
Trinity College. —1&i/ Lle Machel lors——Mr. 
J. Bailey, Scholar of Trinity College; the 
Rev, J a. Pe earson, Fellow of St J hn? S <4 ol. 
lege—To the Senior this year but one 
prize was awarded. The subiccts were:— 
For the Senior Bachelors, ** Quid cause est 
cur apud Romanos, postquam sub Iimpe- 
ratoribus essent, eximia minus florerent in- 
venia.?—VFor the Middle Bachelors, “Utrum 
clementioris sit animi, leviter delinquentes 
suppliciis, pro ratione cunparem adhibitis, 
coercere, an impunitos dimittere ?”-—Sir 


William Browne’s gold medals have been 
gained us follows:—Greek Ode, J. H. 
Ch rist. Obsery, N Oo, 1 6 4. 


Ese, 


Pisher, Trin. Coll.; Latin Ode, Geo. Stain- 
forth, Trin. Coll—The subjects were, for 
the fe rmer, “tn Augcustissimum Galliz 
Revem suiio avito redditum ;? for the lat- 
ter, © Vivos ducent de marmore vulius.’— 
Tie subject for the Epigrams was, * Qnid- 
quia dicam aut erit, aut non.” No prize 
Was given.—The Chancellor’s gold nedal 
for tie best English Ode has been adjudg- 
ed to ae Smirse, Scholar of St. John’s 
Collere ; subject, ** Wallace.” 


On Wednesday the 19th of July, the 
premiums of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge and Church Union in 
the Diocese os St. David’s were adjudged 
as follows :— 


Che pre nium of ffty pounds (by benefac. 
tion) for the best Essay on the Divine Ori- 
gin and Succession of the Christian Priest- 
hood; on its Necessity as a Divine Ap- 
pointment; and on the Relation which it 
bears to the Jewish Priesthood, was ad- 
judged tothe Rev. Hector Davies Morgan, 
Minister of Castle Hedingham, Essex.— 
A premium of ten pounds tor the second 
best Essay on the same subject, was ad- 
judged to Mr. George Moodle y, of Truro, 
Cornwall.—Also, a premium of ten pounds 
for the best Essay on the Evidence that St. 
Peter never was at Rome, was a Mud red 
to Mr. James Clarke Franks 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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EAST INDIES. 


It appears by letters from Java, that the 
Rajah of Bak had made an attack on the 
Company’s territory in that quarter, and 
that an expedition was preparing to punish 
the aggression. The cause assigned for 
the hostility of this prince is the diminution 
of his revenue, in consequence of the trade 
in Slaves being abolished; as under the 
former system, an immense number of these 
miserable beings were annually brought to 
Java from Baliand Macassar. In the latter 
place also, some symptoms of discontent 
are said to have appeared among the chief- 
tains, originating in the same cause. 


On the 20th of June, 1814, the public 
disputations in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, took place before Earl Moira, at- 
tended by his Countess, lady East, lady 
Nugent, and other ladies. His Lordship 
opened the business of the day by a splendid 
speech, which, not having been committed 
to paper, is more imperfectly reported than 
the former speeches on the same occasion. 
Enough, however, is preserved, to give it 
a decided pre-eminence in eloquence. We 
have room only for a few brief extracts. 


“ Among the languages of modern Eu- 
rope, specious but subordinate pretensions 
have been advanced to cadence, terseness, 
or dextrous ambiguity of insinuation, while 
the sober majesty of the English tongue 
stood aloof and disdained a competition on 
the ground of such inferior particularities, 
I even think that we have erred with regard 
to Greek and Latin. Our sense of the in- 
estimable benefit we have reaped from the 
treasures of taste and science, which they 
have handed down to us, have led us into 
an extravagance of reverence for them, 
They have high intrinsic merit without 
doubt, but it is a bigoted gratitude, and an 
unweighed admiration, which seduces us 
to prostrate the character of the English 
tongue before their altars. Every language 
can furnish to genius casually a forcible ex- 
pression ; and a thousand turns of neatness 
and delicacy may be found in most of them ; 
but I will confidently assert, that in that 
which should be the first object of all lan- 
guage, precision, the English tongue sur- 
nasses them all; while in richness of 
colouring and extent of power, it is ex- 
ceeded by none, if equalled by any. What 
subject is there within tbe boundless range 
of imagination, which some British author 
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has not clothed in British phrase, with a 
nicety of definition, an accuracy of portrai. 
ture, a brilliancy of tint, a delicacy of dis- 
crimination, and a force of impression, 
which must be sterling, because every 
other nation of Europe, as well as our own, 
admits their perfection with enthusiasm ? 
Are the fibres of the heart to be made 
to tremble with anxiety, to glow with 
animation, to thrill with horror, to startle 
with amaze, to shrink with awe, to throb 
with pity, or to vibrate in sympathy with 
the tone of pictured love : know ye not the 
mighty magicians of our country, whose 
potent spell has commanded and continues 
irresistibly to command those varied im. 
pulses? Was it a puny engine, a feeble art, 
that achieved such wondrous workings : 
What was the sorcery? Justly conceived 


collocation of words is the whole secret of 
this witchery,a charm within the reach of 


any one of you—and remember that there 
was a period, not remote, when all these 
recorded beauties of our language were a 
blank; were without form and void. The 
elements of those compositions, which now 
so uncontrolably delight and elevate our 
souls, existed; but they existed as dor- 
mant powers, inert capacities; they were 
the unconnected notes of the gamut; the 
untouched strings of the harp. The music 
was in the instrument; but the master’s 
hand had not thrown itself across the chords 
to rouse them from their slumber, and bid 
them scatter ecstasies. Then do you make 
trial of their force ; fear not that the combi- 
nations are exhausted. Possess yourselves 
of the necessary energies, and be assured 
you will find the language exuberant beyond 
the demand of your intersest thought. It 
has no assignable compass.” 


“ While I thus display to you the perfec. 
tions of the English language, let me not 
be supposed to hold forth any temptations 
by which I wish to divide your attention 
from your present studies. It would be a 
fraud upon your friends and upon your 
native country, if you suffered any other 
object to hold a rivalship with your pro- 
fessed studies in the College. But to those 
who will wholly, and, as they may think, 
exclusively, devote themselves to those 
studies, I will give this encouragement; I 
will assure them that in proportion to the 
progress which they make in the Asiatic 
languages, they will find an augmented 
facility in bending the English tongue at 
their pleasure. It was a quaint, but ex: 
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pressive and pregnant, saying of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, that whenever he 
had conquered a new language, he found 
that he had acquired an additional soul, 
He felt within himself a marked expansion 
of the powers of conception, comparison, 
and combination. It could not be other- 
wise—the study of language necessarily 
entails it. Words, the types of ideas and 
things, cannot be treasured up without 
some consideration of the things to which 
they refer; and the variety of shades which 
must present themselves in translation, will 
infallibly lead the student into a research 
respecting the causes and qualities of those 
discriminations calculated to open his mind 
to an infinity ofrelations in his native tongue 
never before imagined by him, This was 
what the Emperor meant to imply he had 
perceived in himself. Be assured that the 
same cause will produce a similar effect in 
you, and the gratifying result of it will be, 
that you will find yourselves imperceptibly 
become competent to wield with readiness, 
with elegance, and vigour, the mighty 
weapon of the English language.” 


“Pursue then your present occupation 
earnestly. The richest rewards lic before 
you—all that can gratify the vanity or sooth 
the higher feelings of our nature. It would 
be quite sufficient were I only to indicate 
the proud consciousness of shewing your- 
selves exemplarily worthy of the bounty of 
our honourable Patrons in this institution. 
It would be an honest triumph to feel, that 
you had discharged your obligation to them 
by the attention with which you had ful- 
filled their object, and by the capacity you 
had acquired of rendering them service. 
But I have even in that line much more to 
hold forth to you. I conscientiously be- 
lieve, that the administration of affairs in 
thiscountry, (1 cannot be supposed to allude 
to my own short term in it,) has been 
guided by a more active solicitude for the 
welfare of the governed, than has perhaps 
taken place in any other portion of the 
globe. The view I have had of the sys- 
tem of government enables me to assert, 
that the security and the comfort of the 
people are watched over and promoted 
with the most anxious vigilance and unre- 
mitting exertion. The best intentions, 
however, of any Government muy be de- 
feated, if in even a remote link there be a 
disposition to thwart them. The power 
which you will have attaincd of communing 
with the inhabitants, will enable you to dis- 
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cover and to designate to us any particular, 


in which the paternal superintendence of 


Government is perverted. You will be 
enabled to suggest to us, where the inter- 
vention of our authority, or of our assis- 
tance, May mitigate and redress any physi- 
cal or moral evils under which the native 
subjects labour. In short, you will be the 
efficient ministers of that beneficence, 
which the British Nation has so generously 
desired and resolved to extend to the in- 
habitants of India. Ifthis be not enough, 
I will allure you by the advancement you 
will gain in rate of intellect. I will tell you 
that conscious elevation in the state of 
being is the most delightful sensation that 
can swell the breast. It may suit the poet 
te describe man as indiscriminately born 





—‘ High to bear his bro , 
To drink the spirit of the golden day, 
And triumph in existence ;’ 


But the observation must be dull indeed, 
which has not satisfied you, that to uncul- 
tivated man, there is no such glowing sen- 
timent. The propensities of his nature are 
selfish and violent. His qualifications make 
him only the most mischievous and dange- 
rous of animals. Hateful to others, and 
knowing that he is so, lhe never can raise 
his thoughts above petty plots for the mo- 
lestation of his fellows, or miserable pre- 
cautions for his own security. It is only 
through culture, that he can arrive at any 
sense of his duties; and through that sense 
of his duties, at any estimation of himself, 
And that first important step gained, what 
an infinity of gradations remains! Is it 
nothing to remove yourselves almost uni- 
versally from the lowest line of such a 
scale? Is it not excellent to reach the top 
of such a progression, and to enjoy over so 
large a portion of your kind, a-pure,a noble, 
an undisputed exaltation? Undisputed, 1 
say, because it is so deliciously fascinating 
to the human heart to receive such instruc- 
tion as will make it buoyant, and help it to 
soar from the dirt and dregs and depres- 
sion of this earth, that it will always repay 
the boon by enthusiastic submission to who- 
soever can bestow it. Superiority of men- 
tal powers is the warrant of the Almighty 
for command ; and man will eagerly bow to 
it wheresoever his judgment acknowledges 
the stamp and signature. Ought I to stop 
here? Not so. Having attained that sum- 
mit, think what an expanse must be spread 
beneath your eye. Think how your eagle 
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$52 List of New 
ken will range around ;—how distinct will 
be vour view of the universe; that view 
whieh necessarily leads the mind from 
nature up to nature’s God. Upon that 
piinacle man breathes a purer air: he 
becomes in some derree a denizen of etlic- 
vial yegions, before he has shaken off his 
mortaieoil, Not by a selfish diverce from 
society, or by a Cl hittin g¢ abstraction from 
earthly concerns. Ohno! The capacity to 
Whica he bas raised himself of gazing more 
stedtasiiy witt more ferventiy on the melin. 
ble glories of the Creator, will only teach 
him to read more distinetly the part which 
Almighty Wisdo 


n 


m has assigned to us here 


helow. fie wil feel that fulfilment of 


earthly relations isthe great obligation im- 
posed on our existence in this world : he 
will confess th: it no period of life can be «€ 

empt from it—the cuergyof youth, the poeta 
ness of maiurervears, and the experience 
’ y the claim. 
ame ¢ f{deeadenee, when the 


tke bound to cbey 


j 
iausure of the frameno long iv allows bod iy 


LIST OF NEW 


iMECLOGY. 


Discourses onthe Evidence of the Jewish 
and Christian Revelations ; with Notes and 
Biiustrations; by Sir Henry Bon: crielF 
Wellwood, Bart. D.D.F.R.S. 8vo. 12 

Sermons on Subjects chiefly saan’ 
with Illustrative Notes, and an Appendix, 
retating to the Character of the Church of 
ng land ; by the Rev, John hee 8vo, 10s. 

Ty elve Lectures on the Prophecies re- 


lating to the Christian Chores, and es- 
pecially io the Anostacy of Papal Rome, 
preached in the Chapel of Linestn’s Inn; 
hy Phil Albwe x, B.D. 2 volts. Il. 4s. 


Tracts oa the Orin and fhdependence 
of the Ancient — Church, on the 


Supremacy of the Pope, &c.; by Thomas 


Burgess, Bishop of St. David's. Svo. 9s, 
Remarks on the Effusion of ey Fifth 
ocalyntical Vial; ie Rev. G. 5S. Faber, 

3. 6d 
On Christian Baptism; by the Rev. 

Micaiah ‘Vowyood L2mo 35, Gd, 

Tyistourses crtefiy on Practical Suh- 


jects; by the late Rev. N. Cappe; edited 


by Mrs, Capne. 
A w eats Fe) f t P saiins 5 and Anthems 


i 


for all the Su ~ s throughout the Year,the 





ry! ‘incip: al Hlaivd lays, and Oct asional ain 
c of i! 1e Church of England, arrange@t ac- 
cording to tue, Calendar, and adapfed to 


some Portions of the Lessons, Collects, 
Epistles or Gospels, in the Book of Com. 


. 
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activity, he will be sensible that he stijl 
Ay sa Jeate and watch, and warn, and 
‘ibe mpt, and encourage, and lead younger 

elle. ct tu a conception of its high desti. 
nies, Tihus will he earn the last and best 
of mortal consolations, Looking forward 
in — and humble confidence to the hour 
in Which the Great Giver of goud shail re. 
ae from him the entrusted taient, he 
will hope that he may surrender it not un- 
ratefully misprized, not idly overlooked, 
a sordidly unemployed.” 


Of course it will not be supposed that we 
concur in all the sentimenis contained in 


this last extract, 


The Stuac nts who pre-eminently distin. 


guished themselves on this Gecasion, were 
Mr, Sierling, Mir. meine tt, Mr. Sleeman, 
Mr. Bryce, Sir. Turner; and next to these, 
Mr. Cracklow, Mr. nuctieile, Mr. C. W. 
Smith, an st Mr . Fell, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


mon Prayer. Py the Rev. W. Morgan, 
Curate of th 1c Parish Church of Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 3s. Common paper ; 4s. 6d, 


fine. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hints rerarding the Agricultural State 
of the Netherlands, compared with that of 
Great Britain ; by Sir John Sinclair. 3s, 

Phe Charch in Danger: a Letter to the 
satl of Liverpool, &e. &c.; by the Rev. 
Uichard Yates, B.D. F.S.A. 8vo. 5s. 

A Letterto the Right Rev. the Lord 
Rishop of Norwich, on some Passages in 
the Reports of Two Speeches said to have 
heen addressed by his Lordship to the 
Church Missionary Association and the 
Bible Society ; by Robert Forby, M. A. 5s. 

“a Repty to the Letter of the Rev. W. 
Coxe, Archdeacon ef Wilts, on the Com- 
mutation of ‘Pithes. 2s 

Some Principles of Civilization, with 
detached Thoughts on the Promotion of 
Christianity in British India; by Richard 
Hey, Esq. '-..D. Sa. 

Lhe Hulsean Prize Essay for 1814, on 
the Comparative Value of Prophecy and 
Miracles 3s. 

An Historica! Account of the Episcopal 
See and Cathedral Church of $ Salisbury ; by 
Wm. Dodsworth; royal 4to. Sl. 13s. 6d. 
bds.; and on imperial drawing-paper; 
61. 6s, 
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of Prevention and Cure ; by A, Bowden, 
at the Navy Office. 8s. 

4 ‘Treatise on the Economy of Fuel and 
Management 6 if Heat especially as it relates 
to Heating and Drying by Means of Steam; 
by Robertsen Buchanan, Civil Engineer ; 
illustrated by five plates, 8vo. I&s. 

A\ bin’s Cats alogue, 1815, Part Il. com- 
prising a great variety of valuable works, 
now cellings by him at Spalding. 

LC: atalogue of New and Second-hand 
Rooks, consisting of scarce +“ curious 
arucles ; by J. Rodford, Hull. 1 

siemoirs of the Life of the a Rev. 
Richard Price, LID. F.R.S.; by Wil- 
iam Morgan, F.R.S. 8v0. 6 

Memoirs of eminently Pious Women 
of the British Empire ; by the Rev. 5. 
Burder, M.A. S vols. Ll. 16s. 

The Laneasterian and Dr. Bell’s Plan 
of Edueation improved, in which their 
ex cHences are united and Evils avoid- 

by W. Masely. Is. 

A Ne v —_ of the World, exhibiting at 

View the Extent, Religion, Populauon, 
| Deerecs of Civilization of cach Coun- 
rs gee numerous illustrative Notes ; by 
| Waid; printed on a large sheet of 
himbier drawing-paper. 738 6d. 
‘iemoir of the Conquest of Java; by 
Muor Wilham Thorn. 4to. Sl. 3s. 

[he Annual Register ; or A View ofthe 
History, Politics, and Literature, for the 
Ye ar ist4 &vo,. 16s. 

A Compendium of Geography, for the 
Use of Schools, Private Families, and those 
who study this necessary Science ; by Rich- 
mal Mangnall. l2mo. Gs. 

Observations on the Writings and Cha. 
racter of Gray; by T. J. Mathias. Crown 
vo. 7S. 

Literary and Scientific Pursuits in the 
University of Cambridge; by J. Waine- 
Wright. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Keasons for the Establishing of a Regist- 
vy of Slaves in the British Colonies, being a 
Report of a _ ee of the Afvican 
Institution. 3 


A Treatise on Dry Rot, with Methoas 
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‘Essais sur la Litterature Francaise. Im- 
primés a Paris, 1815. 3. vols, Li. 4s. 

A Narrative of the last Hours of the late 
Mr. W.D. Sandys, of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge. 2s, 

Special Report of the Directors of the 
African lustitution, made at cage a 
General Meeting, on the 12th of April, 
1815, respecting the Allegations contsined 
nm a Painphiei, entitied, * A Letter to 
William Wialbertorce, Esq. &c.; by K. 
‘Thorpe, Esq. &e.” 3s. 


On the Slave Trade,and on the Slavery of 


slacks and of Winites ; by a Friend of Men 
of all Colours ; translated from tie ori ginal 
French of M. Gregoire, former! y Bish; 1p of 
Blois. Vo which are annexed Preijatory 
Observations and Noies. &ve 38. 6d 

An introduction to Entomology; or, 
Elements of the Natural History of In. 
sects; by the Rev. Willlam Kirby, B.A. 
PLS. and William Spence, Esq F.L.S., 
Mustrated by coloured plates. Vol. I, 8yo. 
lss 

Poems, by William Cowper, of the 
Inner Tem ple, I Esq. vol. HL. containing bis 
posthumous Poetry, and a Skete! of his 
Laite; by his Kinsman, John Prete cS. 3. 
Rector of Yaxham with Welborne. 

tehrew Melodies; by the Right Ho- 
neurable Lord Byron. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Essay on Revalutions ; by F.A. De Cha- 
teaubriand. Svo. 12s 

Recollections of Italy, England, and 
America ; by ditto. 2vols dvo. 18s. 

Voyage to Cadiz and Gibraltar, up the 
Mediterranean to Sicily aud Maitas, in }810- 
11; by Lieut.-gen. Eenicaaii, Qvols. Svu. 
ai. 12s. Od. roval Svo, Si. 15s. 

A Tour through some parts of 
Carniola, Sivria, Austria, &e. in 1814 7s, 

Letters tram France , written by ‘ 
dera Tourist iniliat Country, and Descrip- 
tive of sone of the most amusing Maarners 
and Customs ef the French, with charac. 
teristic iliustrations, from draw Ings taken 
on the spot; by BIS. 4s. 


’ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


hLISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
(Continued from p. 420.) 


AMERICA. 


The zeal for the circulation of the holy 
“criptures is no less ardent and active in 
‘¢ Western Hemisphere, than in the old 


ontinent. In the month of March, 1814 


the Bible Societies amounted to thirty- 
eight; and their number is now stated to be 
sixty-nine, with a prospect of three more, 
The spirit of cordiality which animates 
these Societies, and the regard expressed 
by them for this Institution, are highly 
gratifying. 


The Managers of the Virginia Bible 
Society state, that they rejoice in the pros- 
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perity of all similar Societies; and particu- 
larly in contemplating the continually in- 
creasing resources and operations of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 


The Secretary of the New York Bible 
Society thus concludes his letter: “ And 
while we behold our forefathers and breth- 
ren across the Atlantic pressing forward 
with vigour, and outstripping us in the race, 
our hearts exult in the view. We bid 
them God speed, and strive to imitate so 
glorious an example.” 


The capture of a vessel, conveying a 
quantity of Bibles to the Cape of Good 
Hope, by an American privateer, afforded 
the Bible Society at Massachusetts another 
opportunity of displaying its paternal re- 
garil for this Institution. The Treasurers, 
on the sale of the prize, purchased the 
Bibles on their own responsibility, Their 
proceedings were ratified at an Annual 
Meeting of the Society, and notice given, 
that the redeemed Bibles and ‘Testaments 
were again the property of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The Committee 
repeat their cordial acknowledgments for 
the truly Christian and liberal conduct of 
the Bible Society at Massachusetts; and 
have, in return, placed the Bibles and 
Testaments at the disposal of that Society. 
The attention paid to supply the American 
prisoners of war has been noticed by the 
Secretary to the Bible Society at Virginia, 
inthe strongest terms. He himself, the 
Rev. J. H. Rice, before the institution of the 
Virginia Bible Society, distributed among 
the British Prisoners of war a number of 
Bibles, which were weil received. 


The Committee have granted to the 
Philadelphia Bible Society, for printing 
German Scriptures, 200). ; to the New York 
Bible Socicty, for printing French Bibles, 
2001; to the Delaware Bible Society, 
1001. besides donations in Books to other 
Societies. 


The Committee have received a grati- 
iving account of the distribution of Dutch 
sibies and Testaments sent to Surinam, in 


South America. In Canada, a supply of 


the English and French Scriptures, to the 
amount of 1001, has been placed at the 
disposal of the Quebec Auxiliary Society, 
in addition to the usual return of a moiety 
of its contribution, 


The Nova Scotia Auxiliary Society, has 
remitted 6001. to this Institution ; making 
a tutal of 8001. since it was furmed in No- 


vember 1815. Branch Societies have been 
added in the principal towns of that pro. 
vince. 


The Auxiliary Societies at Pictou ang 
Quebec have renewed their contributions 


In the island of Antigua an Auxiliay 
Society was instituted on the 9th of Feb. 
ruary last, which has commenced with , 
respectable subscription. 


The Committee have received 72, 9; 
6d. from Port royal, Jamaica, through the 
Rev. T. Simcockes, the Rector; and 45], 
19s. sterling, from Kingston ; beside several 
smaller donations from other parishes and 
individuals in the same island. 


An opening has been made for trans. 
mitting the Freach Scriptures to St. Do. 
mingo, through a gentleman returning to 
that island. 100 Bibles and 250 Testaments 
have been placed at his disposal, and en. 
couragement has been given for the forma. 
tion of a Society there. 


The Committee have taken every practi. 
cable opportunity to promote the circula. 
tion of the Scriptures in the West Indies; 
and have supplicd copies for gratuitous 
distribution or sale within several of the 
islands. 

AFRICA. 

The Bible and School Commission, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, has resolved an- 
nually to transmit 25]. to this Society, which 
has also supplied the Commission with 
Bibles and Testaments on credit. An ini- 
portationof Dutch and German Testaments 
from Bengal had proved a_seasonable 
supply to the converted Hottentots, in 
Southern Africa. The Rev. George ‘Thom 
had visited two settlements of Hottentots, 
containing 650 inhabitants, as well as that 
at Bethelsdorp : he had heard some of the 
Hottentot youth read very well; and tie 
Bible was much read by the Christian 
Hottentots. The Committee have received 
an application for a number of Bibles and 
Testaments for the converted Namaquas, 
a tribe of South Africa. The Rev. C. Al 
brecht had begun atranslation of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew into the Namaqua dialect. 


The ready acceptance of some Arabi’ 
Bibles at Yongroo, in Western Africa, 
by the Mohammedans, encourages 4 
hope that they may be more extensively 
circulated, and has produced an appli 
cation from the Rev. G. Nylander for 4 
further supply. The Committee have 
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furnished the Church Missionary Society 
with Arabic Bibles, for Western Africa 
and India; the Schools at Sierra Leone, 
with English Bibles and Testaments ; and 
various individuals have been entrusted 
with ceptes for distribution in Africa, 
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the religious persuasion of those for whose 
use it was intended. One thousand copies 
of the famul New Testament, of which 
the typographical execution has been high- 
ly admired, have been sent to the Danish 
Mission at Tranquebar. The remaining 
4000 copies will be forwarded to Tanjore, 





4 
ASIA. and other parts of the Peninsula where the a 
‘Tamul language is current. Two thousand ‘ 
A Memoir of the Missionaries at Seram- copies of the Cingalese New Testament "i 
nore, exhibits their progress in translating, have been printed, and the four Gospels h 
printing, and publishing the Scriptures in have been sent to Ceylon. The type and 
: eighteen eastern dtalects, eight of which execution have been admired, and the “f 
€ are inuse within the British Dominions in edition has proved highly acceptable to the % 
\, fudia, and ten out of them. From later native Christians for whose benefit it was y 
| » intelligence it appears that their translation undertaken. The Malayalim version of the i 
d Me has been extended te twenty-five langua- New Testament, intended for the native vt 
ges, of which twenty-one are in the press. Christians on the Malabar Coast, has not it 
In aid of these works, grants have been yet been completed. The four Gospels y 
5. voted at different times, amounting to up- were printed at Bombay ; the remaining } 
0. wards of 13,000]. including the purchase Bovuks of the New Testament have been } 
to of 2000 reams of paper, to replace that translated, and the whole is now under the i 
ts destroyed by firein 1812, revision of the Malabar Syrian Bishop. ; 
ne The Calcutta Society has relinquished its 
4. An improvement has been effected by intention of printing the Scriptures in the i 
ihe Missionames in printing the Chinese, language of Canara, for the Roman Catho- a 
| ~ythe invention of moveable metallic types, lic Christians of Goa, as the Archbishop of ik 
ti- ‘ a place of the wooden blocks, formerly that place has discouraged the plan. It has, J 
Ha. used. he advantages of this invention, however, undertaken the printing an edition is 
eS ; independently of the superior beauty of the of 2000 Armenian Bibles, the copies of a 
ous characters, are these: that it will save which are so scarce in Bengal, as to be | 
the much time and expense; while it more easi- only attainable by the wealthy. The Ar- r 
ly admits of improvements in the work, menians are scattered allover Asia. They 
A copy of the Gospel of St. John in have churches in various parts of India. 
at Chinese, printed with metallic types, has The printing an edition of the whole Scrip- 
Pa been received. tures in the Malay language, to which the 
wi . Government at Fort William had agreed to 
ait ‘the Missionaries have also been em-  contribtte 10,000 rupees, is suspended for 
ia, vloyed in printing Sebastiani’s Persian necessary information ; but the Society has 
owe translation of the four Gospels, and Subat’s determined to print £000 copies of the 
able Arabic version of the Gospel of St. Mat- New Testament only in Malay, for the 
” thew. ‘The labours of Sabat have been benefit ofthe schools at Amboyna. In the 
hom esumed ; and it is hoped that aperspicu- list of benefactions received by the Bible 
ste ous edition of the whole New Testament Socicty at Calcutta, is the sum of 1000 ¥ 
that muy soon be obtained. The peculiar im- dollars ivom an Association in America— r 
f the portance of a correct style in both these ‘* The American Board of Commissioners 
the languages is well known, ‘The printing of for Foreign Missions.’ An addition has | 
stian Mr. Martyn’s Hindostanee translation of also been mace to their funds by subscrip- if 
nived he New Testament, inthe Persian charac- tions at Fort St. George, where no Bible | 
. and ter, Was completed. Three thousand copies Society has yet been instituted. 7 
cuss, the Guspelsand Acts had been previous- | 
Al. veirculated. Wherever the Hindostanee From a deep sense cf the importance 
-ospel festament has been received, it has ob- of encouraging the exertions now making | 
alect lanied the high approbation of the learned, in Hindoostan, the Committee have agreed 
las been generally understood by the na- to supply the Corresponding Committee of 
rabic ‘ives, and had proved a source of instruc- Bengal with the sum of 60001. for expendit- 
feict, a and comfort to many — The Third urein the years 1815, 14, and 15,to which | 
eg 4 PE. Sek of the Calcutta Bible Society states, they have since added a further grant oi a 
sively ~ the circulation of the Portuguese New 20001. for the year 1814, upon receiving the 
appli: Cstament has met with some obstacles in) information above communicated. The: 
for 4 


have 
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have also voted to the Bible Society at 
Calcutta the sum of SOOL, to enable Uiem 
to reduce the prices of Bibles and Testa- 
ments for the poor Europeans ia India; and 
have also sent 590 Enelish Bibles and 1000 
‘Testaments for sale or distribution at the 
discretion of tlie © rresponding Committee, 
For the books and prinuiag paper th cy have 
sent, the Directors of the East ficdia Com- 
pany have liberal'y granted freight qe of 
exXponse, 


One of the first objects efthe Committee 
of the Columbo Snci ely Was tu usecitain 
the number ef Chrisans in Ceylov, and 
the lanwuage mostfanuliartothem. ‘The 


result of the ous wives the number of 


native Prote aude as 130,000, and that 
ofihe Catholics about 50,090, of which the 
great majority speak Cingalese, and the 
rest Malabar or Pamul Searcely a copy 
of the Scriptures in either of — Fania. 
ges is to be purchasedin Ceviso, The edi- 
an: tieinee. of 5090 copies of the Cinya- 
lesc New PFestament, complet dat Calcutta, 
proved highly acceptable. A new traasta- 
tion is now carrying on under the stuperin- 
tendence of a ventle ‘man eminent!y well 


ere .* , 


qualbfhed for the task, W. ‘Tolfvey, sq. 
The whole of the Gospels have been trans. 
lated and correcied. Tie tra stati: of thic 

New Testament into the Pat, ts alsain the 
course ofesecution. ‘Toremedy the great 


Want Ui Tai thi i} Scrip ia yr, 3 bieks VOC re- 


} ' 
con Me nde re | Raw pou: Cua _ = biurMavuer Gi 
ecpies from the Tranqucbar press. 


|e ee Rt ¢ ours es . . 
|} ne PCat er TCS fro TH lv? id; as Fetafes 
principally to the distribuiuva of Bugush 


vee 4 


- es pry tes 4° ry 
Bibles aud Vestamenis forwarded tur that 


. ~ , P yar ao¥* rect 
purpose, and it is veev salistucton y Drie 
} ff ! ; t pas |} at} 
demand for the Sc uptures in the native 
languages, ts still consideras 
To the Exble Society at J ! ihe 


‘ sie sae : ’ , ’ 
Commitice hase vated lUvGi. 


On the 4th of Tuse, 1lS!4, an Auxtisary 
Hi . ; 
ia oe : . Ea es ee 
Bible Society WHeS ESihs sed & DAtavVia, 


under the Sancti no? Licutenant-auvernor 
Ratdes. "The first eiiarts of this Society 
will be directed to print the Sermptures in 
the Low Malay dialect, into witell they 
have not yet t been transiated. ‘Lhe contri- 
butions at Batavia have been Hberal, and 
the Committee have assisted tiem by a 
grant of 5001. The Dutch Governor-Gene- 
ral of Batavia, lately appointed in Holland, 
was one of the first subscrbers to the Png- 
lish Bible Sucicty at Amsterdam, 


At the commencement of the last year, 
the transiation of the New Testament into 
the Chinese language had been completed 
by the Rev. R. Morrison; and from late; 
advices, it appears thatthe whole had been 
printed. A practicable and sure mode of 
circulating it has been adopted by the Rey. 
W. Milne, Mr. Morrison’s colle: ague, 
among the numerous Chinese setders jp 
Java, Malacca, and Penang, He distribut. 
ed nearly 750 copies among the Chinese at 
Java; together with 500 copies of the Book 
of Genesis. He supplied eight Chinese 
schools with Testaments for the schgol. 
masters, by whom they were used as 
school-books. Mr. Milne received from 
Governor Raffles encouravement and assist. 
ance in bis charitable labours. The Com 
mittee have encouraged a further edition 
of Mr. Morrison’s Chinese New Testament, 
by an additional grantof 109001 By the joi 
labours of Me. Morrison at C: anton, and of 
the Musstonaries at Serampore, It may he 
expected that a pericet version of the 
Chinese Seriptures will be accomplished. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


honour towaiton the Emperor of Russia 
and the King ot Lehr sie, in June last, for 


A depata tion of the Committee had the 


the purpose of tend ng to them the thanks 
of the Society, for their gracious patronage 
of the principic of its Institution, Lhe 


deputation Was most ieee iously received; 
and ther Mmalestics cor rdescencd led to accept 
copies ui the Socicty’s Reports. 

ic number of Aunilia- 


Notwithstanding Ul 
h SocieGes, and Bible 


ry = ( creties, Dranc 


Associations, which tad been previously 
eatanlished, the addituen during the Mast 


vear has not been inconsiderabie. Sixteen 
new Auaitiass Societies have been formed 
in England, three in Waies, nine in Scot 
Inn, and two in the Colonics. From these, 
and the other Societies previously formed, 


a sum has been ieceived, amvuunting to ie | 
nearly 62,0001. , 

The Committee, in acknowledging the I 
= and energy which have prompted sticl } 

xtensive contmbutions, express their hope “ 
hat the facts stated in their Reports. vil 
not only confirm, but enlarge the estimate . 
of the utility of the Sociciy ; by she wins a 
that the appiication of the pious muni ficente tc 
of the United Kingdom has proved extet fe 


sively beneficial, 
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The experience of the last year induces 
the Committee to repeat their earnest re- 
commendation of the establishment of 
Bible Associations, not only as a means of 
increasing the funds of the Society, but of 
ascertaining and supplying the wants of the 
Scriptures by the lower orders of the com- 
munity,in a mode calculated to strengthen 
the bonds of Christian charity, and to con- 
nect the various classes of society in the 
same labour of love. Bible Associations 
have not only become more general in the 
United Kingdom, but have been adopted at 
St Petersburgh, Amsterdam, and other 
parts of Continental Europe. The Com- 
mittee hope that these examples will pro- 
duce extensive imitation ; by interesting the 
muss of the population in the distribution 
of the holy Scriptures, the veneration for 
them will be increased, and the means of 
circulating them facilitated and enlarged. 
Nor should it be overlooked, that while 
these Associations leave a larger dispose- 
able fund at the service of the Parent Insti- 
tution, and supply the inferior orders of 
society, without occasioning it trouble or 


.expense, they cherish those moral senti- 


ments in the mass of the community, which 
are ina high degree conducive to personal 
virtue and to public happiness.* 


The addition to the funds of the Society, 
by the liberality of individuals, has not 
been inconsiderable during the last year. 


Scotland, during the last year, has 
evinced the continuance and growth of 
that lively interest which the Institution has 
ever possessed in the hearts of our Scot- 
tish brethren. 





* While this Report was passing through 
the press, intelligence was received, that 
a commander of one of his Majesty’s pack- 
ets, on the Falmouth station, had establish- 
eda Bible Association among his ship’s 
company, heading the list with his own 
name, and regularly collecting the weekly 
pence from his officers and crew. This is 
considered tu be the first Marine Bible 
Association; and if the example should be 
extensively followed, a regular economical 
mode of supply will be established for the 
havy and army; and the moral advantages 
connected withthis system will be conreved 
to this numerous and important class of our 
iellow subjects. 


Christ. Obsery, No. 164, 


— 
{ 


Gr 


and Foreign Bible Society. 5 


The progress made in Ireland has also 
been very considerable. Various auxilia- 
ries to the Hibernian Bible Society have 
been formed; and that Society has also 
successfully adopted the plan of Bible 
Associations. In the last two years the 
Hibernian Society has issued between 80 
and 90,009 copies of the Scriptures : mak- 
ing with the issues of former years, a total 
of nearly 200,000 copies. The desire to 
possess the Scriptures, and exertions to 
satisfy it, have been greatly augmented. 
The Committee, convinced that the Irish 
are anxious to read the Scriptures in their 
native tongue, have determined to print an 
edition of the whole Bible in the Irish 
language. 


The amount of copies of the Scriptures, 
issued from March 31, 1814, to March 3h 
of the present year, is— 

126,156 Bibles, 

123,776 Testaments ; 
making a total issued, from the commence- 
ment of the Institution, to that period, of 

516.479 Bibles, 

718,778 Testaments : 
in all, 1,235,257 copies ; exclusive of about 
64,025 circulated at the charge of the 
Society from depositories abroad ; making 
a total of 1,299,282 circulated by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 


The Committee conclude their Report 
with the following reflections. 


That an institution formed for promoting 
the circulation of the holy Scriptures, and 
restricted to that object alone, would ap- 
prove itself to the good sense, piety, and 
benevolence of the Christian world, was 
reasonably to be anticipated ; and the result 
has exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, :, 


Whether we look at home or abroad, 
we see an ardent active zeal for diffusing 
the heavenly light, which was graciously 
revealed to guide the benighted pilgrims of 
the earth to the mansions of eternal rest, 
peace, and joy, moving in a wide circle of 
Christian charity, whose circumference em- 
braces the whole human race: a zeal which 
breaths the spirit of the heavenly hymn, 
when the angel announced the birth of the 
Saviour of the World, * Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good-wil! 
to men.” 
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Let us freely indulge the delight excited 
by contemplating this cheering and animat- 
ing spectacle ; although the political horizon 
no longer displays that serenity, which 
enlivened the prospects and exhilarated 
the hopes of the Society at the period of its 
last Anniversary. It is to be remembered, 
and confidence is connected with the re- 
collection, that the foundation of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society was laid in a 
time of war; and that its fabric has been 
reared in all its fair proportions, and has 
acquired solidity and extension, during the 
prevalence of storms which threatened the 
annihilation of social order in Kurope, and 
with it the destruction of religion itself. 


Letus advert tothe piety of those for- 
eign nations, which, depressed by the 
calamities of war, and impoverished by 
its devastations, during even the continu- 
ance of it have witnessed a good confession 
in this holy cause; and let this country, 
which only heard from a distance the thun- 
der of the tempest which burst on the con- 
tinent of Europe, be gratcful that it was 
blessed with the means and disposition to 
supply that assistance which alone was 
wanted to give operation and activity to 
the pious zeal ofour foreign associates. 


Let us hail the extensive manifestation 
of that spirit, which, during the interval of 
public tranquillity, has enlarged the cont:- 
nental connexions of the Suciety: in the 
fullest confidence, that if the late change 
in the political circumstances of Europe 
should in any degree limit its operations, 
they will be renewed with the vigour of 
recovered elasticity, When the pressure is 
removed. 


In the preceding considerations, your 
Committee not only see grounds for exulta- 
tion and hope, but the most powerful mo- 
tives for the unrelaxing continuance of the 
Society’s exertions. Ifmuch has been ac- 
complished, much still remains to be done, 
inorder to bring the work to its desired 
perfection. ‘he fostering care of the 
Society is more than ever necessary for the 
support of Institutions which it las plant- 
ed. The voice of the stranger is still heard, 
pleading for its assistance, in the plaintive 
solicitation of the man of Macedoma, 
** Come and help us !” The prodigtous ope- 
rations Carrying on in the eastern quarter of 


| Aug. 


the globe, for dispersing the gloom of 
ignorance and idolatry, demand all the aid 
and encouragement which this country can 
bestow; while millions even of the house. 
hold of faith can hope to obtain only from 
the benevolence of their Christian brethren, 
that bread and water of life for which they 
are hungering and thirsting. [i is not of a 
single territory only of which it is said, 
** There is such a want of the Scriptures in 
this country, that a copy of the Bible is 
scarcely to be obtained for almost any 
money.” 


Your Committee, now offering, for them. 
selves and the members of the Society, the 
tribute of unfeigned gratitude and devout 
thanksgiving to Almighty God, and hum. 
biy imploring the continuance of the Divine 
favour on the proceedings of the Society, 
have only to express their hopes, that an 
increasing sense of the infinite importance 
of the holy Scriptures to the temporal and 
eternal well-being of mankind, will im. 
part new vigour and activity to that zeal 
which at this period animates Christians for 
the diffusion of them; that the charity 
which has been consecrated to this pious 
use, will never cease to flow, until it shall 
have watered all the parched and barren 
spots of the habitable globe ; and that the 
seed of the Word, which has been so ex- 
tensively sown, may bring forth the fruits 
of mghteousness even an hundred fold. 


Whatever may be the final result of the 
efforts now making for promoting — the 
happiness of the human race, by supplying 
them with the best means of moral and 
religious :mprovement, enough has appear- 
ed in the records of the Britishand Foreign 
Bible Society, and in those of its several 
Auxiliaries, to shew, that in this respect 
the Scriptures have not been distributed in 
vain; that numerous instances have occur- 
red in which they have proved sources of 
jey and consolation to the desolate and af- 
flle'ed; and that even the moral and religious 
state of communities has been greatly melio- 
rated by the perusal of them, as well as by 
the Christian feelings awakened through 
the Associations made for their distribution 
The unfeigned arxiety which has been 
exhibited in many countries where the 
Bible is scarcely procurable, to obtain 
a copy of it, affords a gratifying pre 
sumption, that the possession of this inva! 
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uable treasure is considered, and has prov- 
ed, what a gracious God intended it to be, 
areal blessing. 


It shall come to pass, says the Almighty, 
by the mouth of the prophet, that “1 wiil 
gather all nations and tongues, and they 
shall see my glory.” It is not for us to 
know the times and seasons, which God 
has kept in his own power; but we may be 

ermitted to indulge a humble hope, that 
the distribution of that revelation which 
di-plays his glorious perfections, may be 
made instrumental to the accomplishment 
of the prophetic word. 


Let it be our care to improve the times 
and seasons which are given to us, for mak- 
ing known the ways of God upon earth, and 
His saving health to all nations; and to 
encourage, by our example and assistance, 
that zeal which has been so happily kindled: 
inculcating, both by our conduct and re- 
commendation, a strict adlierence to the 
principle of our Institution; to the gravity 
ofits object, and the importance of its end ; 
is the surest means of consolidating that 
spirit of Christian love, which harmonizes 
(he various societies co-operating in this 
sacred cause, and of rendering the Institu- 
tion itself both permanent and extensively 
beneficial. 


Above all, let us pray that the influence 
of that holy Book which we circulate, may 
not only be felt in our hearts, but exhibited 
in our lives; that the members of this and 
every other similar institution may let their 
light so shine before men, that their Hea- 
venly Father may be glorified ; and finally, 
that those who distribute and those who 
receive the holy Scriptures, may be found 
among the number described by the Apos- 
tle in his Apocalyptic vision :— 


* After this, I beheld, and lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and be- 
fore the Lamb, clothed with white robes, 
and with palms in their hands, and cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our 
God, which sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb.” 


YEARLY MEETING OF QUAKERS. 


We have been much pleased with the 
Epistle addressed this year by the General 
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Meeting of the Quakers, held in London, 
in the month of May last, to all of their 
body throughout the world. We do not 
mean that the account of their sufferings for 
tithes, or for military claims, is more touch- 
ing than in former years, or that their tes- 
timony to a free Gospel-ministry, &c. is a 
whit more convincing, however it may have 
been “gaining ground among us” But 
passing by these peculiarities, which are 
essential to their separate existence, we 
must confess ourselves much gratified with 
the general strain of the communication. 
«It is,” they say, “from this holy source” 
(viz. the Divine power) * that every enjoy- 
ment both spiritual and temporal flows: it 
is to the Lord Almighty that we are in- 
debted for the blessing of existence, for the 
means of redemption, and for that lively 
hope of immortality which comes by Jesus 
Christ To his service, then, dear Friends, 
in obedience to the manifestation of his 
power, let us offer our talents; to the glo- 
ry of his great and excellent name, let us 
devote our strength and the residue of our 
days.” 


They anxiously caution Friends against 
an eager pursuit after the things of this 
life. 


‘* That contentment which characterizes 
the pious Christian, is a treasure which we 
covet for all our members; and we espe- 
cially desire that those who are setting out 
in life may so circumscribe their expecta- 
tions, and limit their domestic establish- 
ments, as not to bring upon themselves ex- 
penses which could only be supported by 
an imprudent extension of their trade. Care 
in this respect will enable them to allot 
more of their time to the service of their 
fellow-men, and to the promotion of the 
Lord’s cause. We believe that, were par- 
ents to instil into the minds of their chil- 
dren principles of moderation and econo. 
my, suited to their future expectations, it 
would, under the Divine blessing, not only 
conduce to their preservation, but promote 
their satety and comfort in life.” 


The letter then censures the religious in- 
difference which is content to attend mect- 
ings for Divine worship but once in the 
weck, and strongly urges, that the Christ- 
ian practice of daily reading in families a 
portion of holy Scripture, with a subsequent 
pause for retirement and reflection,” which 
is believed to be * increasing amongst us,” 
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should as a * wholesome domestic regula- 
tion, be adopted every where. Heads of 
families, who have themselves experienced 
the benefit of religious instruction, will do 
well to consider whether, in this respect, 
they have not a duty to discharge to their 
servants and others of their household. 
Parents looking sincerely for help to Him 
of whom these Scriptures testify, may not 
unfrequently, on such occasions, fecl them- 
selves enabled and engaged to open to the 
minds of their interesting charge, the great 
truths of Christian duty and Christian re- 
demption.” 


It also earnestly recommends to the 
young to allot a portion of each day to read 
and meditate upon the sacred volume in 
private: and steaclily to direct their minds 
to Him who alone can open and apply the 
Scriptures to their spiritual benefit. ‘In 
these seasons of retirement, seek for abili- 
ty to enter into a close examination of the 
state of your own hearts ; and, as you may 
be enabled, secretly pray to the Almighty 
for preservation from the temptations with 
which you are encompassed.” 


It concludes with exhorting ‘all of every 
age and of every class, to remember, that 
if we obey the Divine commandments, we 
shall do all to the glory of God; we shall 
always acknowledge that itis of his mercy, 
if we ever become partakers of the unspeak- 
able privilege of the true disciples of Him 
who ‘died for all, that they that live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him who died for them, and rose 
again,’ ” 


INSTRUCTION OF ADULTS. 


A numerous and respectable Meeting 
was held at the New London Tavern, 
Cheapside, on Tuesday the 11th July; the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, in the 
chair, to consider the propriety of institut- 
ing a Society for teaching Adult Persons, 
within the City of London, to read. His 
Lordship opened the proceedings by a clear 
statement of the importance of the object 
for which the Meeting was convened, and 
by a declaration of his cordial approbation 
of it. 


Various other gentlemen having illustrat- 
ed and confirmed his Lordship’s §state- 
ments, and expressed their conviction of 
the benefit to be derived from such an Insti- 
tution, a Society was established, under the 





designation of “THE CITY OF LONDON 
SOCIETY FOR THE INSTRUCTION op 
ADULTS.” ‘The Right Hon. the Lord May. 
or was appointed President ;—Sir John 
Sylvester, Bart. Recorder; John Anstey, 
Esq ; Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart.: 
Matthew Wood, Esq.; and George Brid- 
ges, Esq. Aldermen; and ‘Thomas Bell, 
Esq. Vice-Presidents ;—and Joseph Fry, 
Esq. ‘Treasurer. 


It is proposed by this Society to divide 
the City of London into districts ; each of 
which shall be under the direction of a 
Sub-committee. All orderly persons of 
both sexes unable to read, of sixteen years 
of age or upwards, will be considered pro- 
per objects of its care. The men and wo- 
men will be taught in separate places by 
persons of their own sex. 


“The moral and political importance of 
such a Society for the City of London must 
be obvious to every reflecting mind, when 
it is considered that the aggregate of crimes 
by which our gaols are crowded appears, 
from authentic information, to be attributa- 
ble, in a great degree, to ignorance, 


“The necessity for this Institution is 
further evinced by the computation, that 
there are many thousands of Adult Persons 
in the City of Londen alone, and in Eng- 
land at large, upwards of one million three 
hundred thousand, unable to read. 


«The utility of instructing Adults is al- 
ready confirmed by abundant experience : 
similar societies having been established in 
the citics of Bristol, Bath. Salisbury, and 
Norwich ; the towns of Ipswich, Yarmouth, 
Plymouth, Sheffield, and Uxbridge ; the 
borough of Southwark, and the village of 
Hackney, and in many other parts both of 
England and Wales. Hence it is confi- 
dently hoped, that such a design for the 
first city in the world, will awaken and call 
into action every Christian and every pat- 
riot, who has it in his power to promote so 
good a cause, 


“ Every person subscribing five shillings 
or upwards, annually, or rendering service 
as a teacher, will be considered a member 
of this Society, during the continuance of 
such subscription or service; and every per- 
son giving a benefaction of five guineas, or 
upwards, at one time, a member for life. 


“Every person subscribing one guinea, 
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or upwards, annually, will be considered a 


vovernor during the continuance of such 
subscription ; and every person giving a 
penefaction of ten guineas, or upwards, at 
one time, a governor for life. Such gover- 
nors will be entitled to attend and vote at 
all meetings of the committee. 


‘« Donations and subscriptions were im- 
mediately raised, to the amount of 1304. 


«« Farther subscriptions and donations 
will be received by the Treasurer, Joseph 
Fry, Esq. Mildred’s Court ; and by the 
Secretaries, Mr. Thomas Smith, 19, Little 
Moorfields; Mr. Richard Blakey, 28, Ad- 
dle Street; and Mr. Samuel Dennis, 8, Aske 
Terrace, Hoxton. Persons of both sexes 
inclined to favour the Society with their 
persona! ass'stance as teacher's, are request- 
ed to make known their wish to either of 
the Secretaries.” 


UARINE BIBLE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ina note in a preceding page, we have 
adveried to the subject of Marine Bible 
Associations. A paper bas recently been 
circulated on the subject, to which we en- 
treat the public attention, and particularly 
of all persons connected with ships, whe- 
ther national or commercial. “ ‘The own- 
ersand commanders of vessels,” it is stated, 
“must be aware of the great advantages 
derived from a sober and orderly crew ; for 
they know by observation and lamentable 
experience, that numerous ships have been 
wrecked, tsany valuable lives lost, and a 
ruinous waste of property occasioned, in 
consequence of the inattention, drunken- 
ness, or disobedience of sailors It cannot, 
therefore, be doubted, that any measure, 
which has a tendency to promote sobriety 
and good order, and to improve the morals 
of seamen, will meet with the warm approba- 
tion of the proprietors and masters of ships, 
and obtain their immediate and hearty sup- 
port. And such, it is confidently expected, 
will be the effects produced by the formation 
of Marine Bible Associations, by means of 
which the sailors may procure the holy 
Scriptures on the easiest terms, not only 
forthemselves and families, but even for 
disposal in foreign countries. Deriving in- 
estimable advantage from this invaluable 
book, they may become the instruments of 
conveying it to millions of their fellow- 
ereatures, and thus greatly promote the 
glorious Christian object of the British and 
oreign Bible Society, to extend the know: 


ledge of the Gospel of peace and salvation 
to all the nations of the earth. 


“‘ For eleven years the inhabitants of the 
British isles have manifested their zeal and 
liberality by assisting in this great cause. 
The receipts of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, during the last year, amount- 
ed to nearly one hundred thousand pounds : 
it is surely, then, full time that an oppor- 
tunity be afforded for the well-known gene- 
rosity of British sailors to manifest itself, 
in aid of this noble undertaking. And if 
the pure and simple object be explained to 
them, it would be unjust to suppose either 
that their characteristic zeal, liberality, and 
activity, will be unemployed in forwarding 
this benevolent design, or that they will not 
equal, in every respect, the bitherto unex- 
ampled exertions of their brethren on shore. 
The plan has been already adopted, not only 
on board king’s ships, but merchant ves- 
sels ; and the eflects on the morals and be- 
haviour of the men have been such, as to 
encourage every true friend to bis country, 
and to mankind, to assist in the general es- 
tablishment of similar Associations. 


“ To accomplish this object, it is propos- 
ed that the captain or master of any ship 
should, by his example and recommenda- 
tion, encourage his crew to subscribe, either 
monthly or weekly, at the rate of one penny 
a week, or upwards, from each person ; and 
the captain or master may be authorized 
by the subscribers, to stop it out of theie 
wages, if more agreeable to them. The 
Whole amount received to be expended, 
from time to time, in the purchase, at prime 
cost, of such descriptions of Bibles and Tes- 
taments as the subscribers shall require and 
direct: and as Bible Societies are formed 
at all the principal ports in Great Britain 
and Ireland, application may be easily made 
to any of their secretaries for the requisite 
supply of the holy Scriptures at prime cost; 
specifying that the appiication comes from 
a Marine Bible Association, and stating the 
name of the ship and her commander: any 
number of Bibles and Testaments may thus 
be obtained, not only for the supply of the 
crew, but in different languages, for sale in 
foreign lands.” 


To facilitate the establishment of these 
Associations, hints for their regulation are 
subjoined, together with an Address to 
Mariners, the price and specimens of difler- 
ent editions of the Scriptures, and the pro- 
pet forms for keeping the accounts of the 
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Association; but for these we must refer 
to the paper itself, which may be obtained 
by applying to Ellerton and Henderson, No. 
2, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Rev. Missionaries, Norton, Green- 
wood, and Schroeter, sailed for India in the 
Chapman, on the 27th of May.—The Rev. 
Missionary Schulze, and his wife, sailed 
for Sierra Leone in the Kirkman, on the 
22d June —Recent accounts from Africa 
announce the death of Mrs. Hartwig, and 
Mrs. Butscher, who were assiduously em- 
ployed in the religious education of the 
female youth of that country. Their loss, 
itis feared, will prove irreparable. —The 
Rev. Daniel Corrie has arrived from India, 
and brought fresh and encouraging ac- 
counts of the progress of Divine Truth at 
Agra, and its vicinity. He gives the fol- 
lowing account of Abdool Messce’s method 
of promoting Christianity, 


{ Aug. 


« Abdool’s method is, to read and explain 
the Books of Moses, and the Gospels, 
Where the customs of the natives appear 
to have been taken from the Bible, he points 
it out to them. He never enters into the 
histories of their supposed prophets op 
gods; but he asks them, if they can shew 
him any whose life and doctrine can be 
compared with that of Jesus, and points 
out the character of a true Saviour. Their 
own consciences usually make the applica. 
tion; and he has often been asked, * What, 
then, do you say our prophets or gods are 
liars ? His usual answer is, ‘ Do you your. 
selves judge. [tell you plainly, that I have 
ceased to honour them; and 1 know there 
is no salvation but in Jesus. He takes 
usually a whole chapter to explain, rather 
than a single verse, and reads the chapters 
as lessons between the prayers.” 


We shall hereafter give an abstract of his 
journals, and some account of the progress 
of schools in India. 


ViEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 


‘ue general regards of mankind are still 
necessarily fixed on Paris. There are as- 
sembled, either in person or by their minis- 
ters, the confederated potentates of Eu- 
rope ; and while their armies traverse the 
plains of France, garrison her cities, and 
guard her throne, they are doubtless occu- 
pied in devising the means of securing the 
future repose and happiness of the civilized 
world. What progress has been made in 
this work, is as yet concealed from the pub- 
lic: there are, however, some unambigu- 
ous indications that its accomplishment is 
impeded by considerable difficulties. Such 
difficulties, indeed, were to be expected 
from the peculiar character of the French 
Nation, and from the singularly anomalous 
relations which subsist between its sove- 
reign and the allied powers ; and they have 
doubtless been enhanced by the want of a 
frank explanation on the part of the allies 
of their views and final purposes, and by 
the unavoidable distrust entertained re- 
specting some of the individuals who form 
the present administration of France. It 
would have well become the allies to have 


made a distinct and manly declaration of 


their intentions, which would at once have 
put a period to all those doubts and fears 
which now agitate the population of that 
country, It would have well become the 
king in concert with those allies to have 
laid down clearly the principles of his future 
government; to have formed to himself a 
ministry on which he could rely as being 
attached to his person, and as possessing 2 
community of interest with himself; to have 
boldly singled out the guilty leaders in the 
late Revolution for trial and punishment; 
to have dissolved the rebel army, and to 
have environed himself with troops of whose 
fidelity he was assured. Had this conduct 
been adopted with promptitude and decision 
in the first instance, and pursued with firm: 
ness ; and had the allies, in thus concurring 
to punish the guilty, abstained at the same 
time from all violation of private property, 
and adhered rigorously to the terms 0 
their Declaration, the public mind would 
sooner have been tranquillized. All would 
have known precisely what they had to e™ 
pect, and there would have been less room 
for those agitations which necessarily re 
sult, among a people like the French, 
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fom the irregular exactions and disorderly 
conduct of a licentious soldiery, and still 
more from uncertainty as to their own 
future fate ; and which are capable of pro- 
ducing a dreadful reaction, 


The allies, however, have made no dis- 
tinct declaration of their purposes, or of the 
crounds and motives of their conduct. The 
king has surrounded himself with men who 
are knowo only as the confidential instru- 


ments of Bonaparte in ali his plans of 


foreign aggression and domestic demorali- 
zation, and Who can have no sympatines in 
common withlim. So litthe, indeed, are 
they disposed to incur responsibility on his 
account, that even in tardily adopting the 
grand and necessary measure of the dissu- 
jution of the rebel army, instead of at once 
issuing a decree to that eflect, tounded on 
existing and palpable grounds of policy, 
they choose to found it upon a decree 
issued by the king from Ghent, in March 
last, and which probably was never heard 
of in Paris until now ; thus throwing on 
him and his personal adherents the odium 
of this unpopular act, instead of boldly 
taking it on themselves Their other 
measures Of apparent vigour seem marked 
with the same character of tardiness and 
indecision ‘They do not seem to flow from 
the prompt and spontaneous counsels of 
theking’s government; but to be imposed on 
them, after discussion, dclay, and resist- 
ance, by the controling fiat of the allied 
powers. We are unwilling, however, to 
say more on this head, lest we should ap- 
pear to be presumptuously stepping beyond 
our province, and to be dogmatizing in a 
case Which is as yet but partially known. 
Most anxiously do we desire the peace and 
happiness of France ; and most happy shall 
we be to find everv gloomy presage we 
may have been disposed to draw) from 
present appearances, falsified by the event. 
Quitting, therefore, our speculations, we 
shall confine ourselves almost entirely to 
the plain statement of facts which have 
occurred during the month. 


Of the persons denounced by the king’s 
decree of the 24th July, Labedoyere is the 
only one why has yet been tried. His 
conduct appears to have been most flagi- 
tious. Having been ordered with his regi- 
ment (which he had received from the king) 
to Grenoble, to oppose Bonaparte’s progress, 


ihe instigated the soldiers to revolt, in spite 


of the entreaties and remonstrances of his 
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superior officer. He was the first who 
joined the rebel standard; and so hostile 
was he to the Bourbon cause, that when 
he found the Chamber of Deputies indis- 
posed, after the battle of Waterloo, to sup- 
port Lonaparte, he eagerly insisted on a 
farther appeal to the sword, and proposed 
a declaration to this effect, that every 
Frenchman who should quit Bonaparte’s 
colours should be covered with infamy, his 
house razed, his family proscribed. He was 
found gutity, and condemned to be shot; 
and the execution of his sentence took place 
on the 19th instant.—Marshal Ney has 
been arrested, and, it is said, will be forth- 
with brought to trial. Marshal Brune was 
alsoarrested, but has fallen a victim to the 
ungoverned rage of the populace of Avig- 
non. Some other distinguished actors in 
the late Revolution have been recently ap- 
prehended. 


Immediately on the surrender of Bona- 
parte, an order was issued by our Govern- 
ment to put an end to all naval hostilities on 
the coast of France,andto permit French 
vessels, bearing the white flag, to navigate 
freely. ‘he two nations are therefore re- 
stored to the same commercial relations 
which subsisted between them prior to the 
20th of March last. 


Bonaparte himself has been sent to spend 
the residue of his days in the island of St. 
Helena, accompanied by Genera!s Bertrand 
and Montholon, and their families, M. de 
las Cases, and General Gourgaud, together 
with nine domestics. He previously en- 
tered his solemn protest against this mea- 
sure, which he affects to regard as a breach 
of faith on the part of our Government. We 
only hope that the arrangements which 
have been made for his safe custody, may 
obviate every chance of his resappearance 
on the European stage. 


The king of France has issued a decree 
forthe immediate organization of a new 
army, consisting of 86 legions of infantry, 
of three battalions each ; 46 regiments of 
cavalry, of different descriptions, and 12 
regiments of artillery; besides a corps of 
engineers. Each legion will take the name 
of a department; to which will be attached 
such of the soldiers, now serving in the 
French armies, as are natives of that 
particular department. We need hardly 


remark how very in complete the mea- 
sure of dissolving the old army is thus 
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rendered; a measure which seems indis- 
pensable to the peace of Europe, and the 
stability of the Bourbonthrone. The mere 
transter of the officers and soldiers to other 
corps, will not change their spirit. On the 
contrary, they will thus form the elements 
of a new army, into which their feelings 
will almost necessarily be infused, and 
which we should fear will prove as essen- 
tially Bonapartist as the old. 


The French Government has prohibited 
for the present the export of all grain, and 
provisions of every kind. 


On the king’s return to France, the press 
was declared to be relieved from all the 
restrictions which the law of last year had 
imposed upon it. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that the public peace required some 
important modifications of this liberal poli- 


GREAT 


The Prince Regent has issued an order 
for increasing, in favour of the army which 
gained the battle of Waterloo, the pen- 
sions appointed for the loss of limbs. 
Besides which, all whe shared in the glory 
of that day, whether officers or men,are to be 
allowed on that account to reckon two years 
of service in all that regards the pay or 
pensions of theirranks, This isa liberality 
which will meet with the universal con. 
currence of the nation—We are happy to 
observe that the Waterloo subscription 
amounts to upwards of 200,000). 


The Government of theisland of Ceylon, 
driven to the necessity of waging war on 


cy. A decree has accordingly appeared, 
which subjects the public journals to an 
examination by commissioners appointed 
by the king. The reason of this decree is 
stated by Fouciie to be, that, in the existing 
state of France and Europe, in the midst of 
so much agitation, which it is the object of 
the governments to calm, it would be un. 
safe that these periodical works, which cir- 
culate so rapidly, and have so many millions 
of readers, should be allowed without re. 
straint to excite and nourish the passions of 
the people. “Experience leaves no doubt 
respecting the evils they are calculated to 
produce, and the danger of leaving them 
absolutely free: every day they commit us 
with foreign nations, awaken distrust, and 
defeat the efforts of his majesty to unite 
all minds, and to heal the wounds of the 
nation.” 


BRITAIN. 


the King of Candy, has succeeded, with 
scarcely any loss, in getting possession of 
his person and territories. The whole of 
that island is now, therefore, subjected to 
the dominion of the British Crown. 


The British Government in Bengal has 
likewise been involved in hostilities with the 
kingdom of Nepaul. Military operations 
were proceeding ona great scale with the 
view of bringing the war to an early termi- 
nation ; but the resistance on the part of the 
Nepaulese appears to have been more vigo- 
rous than was expected. No decisive ge- 
neral action had taken place at the date 0: 
the last accounts from that quarter. 


| 


ANSWERS ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


l.; J.J. Ho_MEs ; 


J. B. I 
OccitDENTALIS; N. L. 


1; T. M; P.C.F.; TueoGnis; praconus ; CLrerice 
; J.N. C.; G.K; are under consideration. 


We beg to thank A.H. 2 for his communication. 


To Epwarp we would briefly say, ‘* We must obey God rather than man.” 


}.S. has wasted his time very unnecessarily in labouring to disprove, what we nevét 
meant to assert, that Luther's reformation, speaking generally, arose from the profligac) 
of Henry VIII. The expression to which he objects was a quotation, with which we 
concluded that every intelligent reader would have been acquainted, and which referre¢ | 
merely to the extension of Luther’s light to England. Surely it is not, as he affirms, 
a popish slander, that, inthis sense, it sprang from Henry’s lawless bed. 











